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| Congress 


“Front” 


Meany Hits 
Benson’s 


Farm Alibi 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
denounced Agriculture Sec. Ezra 
Taft Benson’s Jan. 3 statement for 
continuing a “calculated campaign 
to alibi the failure of his own farm 
programs” and blame the farmers’ 
problems on city workers. 

The “special report” on which 
Benson based his charge that “labor 
costs” were to blame for the farm- 
ers’ declining share of the con- 
sumers’ food dollar, Meany pointed 
out, employed “questionable statis- 
tical techniques” and omitted “es- 
senial facts.” 

The “report” was assembled, he 
added, “without public hearings or 
testimony.” 

“Why is the war year 1945— 
when wage rates and consumer 
prices were rigorously held down— 
picked as the base for comparison 
with present marketing costs?” 
Meany demanded. 

(Continued on Page 2) 


To ‘Save’ Constitution 


Dixiecrats Open War 
On Integration, Unions 


By Gervase N. Love 


The Constitution is about to be “saved” again—this time by 
southern conservatives, sparked by Dixiecrats, whose real aim is to 


preserve segregation, 
fight unions. 


uphold their version of free enterprise and 


The new group calls itself the Federation for Constitutional 


Government. It claims no kinship® 


to the older anti-New Deal Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, but it bears it a close resem- 
blance as well as to a lot of other 
ultra-conservative organizations. 

It intends to fight racial integra- 
tion and to work for the perpetua- 
tion of segregation and discrimina- 
tion against Negroes. It has de- 
clared war on the Supreme Court, 
and proclaims itself ready to oppose 
every “other effort to destroy the 
Constitution.” 

The new body was set up by dele- 
gates from 12 southern states at a 
secret meeting in Memphis, Tenn., 
about the same time the National 


Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People and Tuskegee 
Institute were looking back on the 
progress of race relations in 1955 
and reaching different conclusions. 
The power of the new group was 
given to an executive committee 
made up of one representative from 
each state. John U. Barr, described 
as a New Orleans industrialist, was 
named ‘chairman and spokesman. 
The Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal quoted Barr as telling the meet- 
ing that the federation will try to 
“coordinate” the work of the other 


anti-desegregation groups such as. 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Opens Session, 
| Eyes Big Election Issues 


| Vote-getting Meas ures 


Will Get Right-of- Way 


social security and farm program 


session. 


Ike Shuns | 
Tax Cut in 
Message 


Pres. Eisenhower in his fourth 
State of the Union message to 
Congress rejected the idea of early 
tax cuts. He asked bigger author- 
izations for military foreign as- 
sistance and recommended new 
programs for farm aid, distressed 
areas and disaster insurance and 
amendment of the basic immigra- 
tion laws. 


The message, drafted in final 
form in Key West, Fla., where the 
President continued recovery from 
his heart attack, was read by clerks 
to both houses of Congress. 


Stronger Defenses 


Eisenhower acknowledged “that 
the failure of the October meeting 
of foreign ministers in Geneva 
showed that Soviet leaders are not 
yet willing to create the indispen- 
sable conditions for a secure and 
lasting peace.” 


He therefore urged that our 
defenses be kept strong, promised 
to promote disarmament based 
on his earlier proposals, but 
asked that in the meantime we 
strengthen the Mutual Security 
Program by helping “less devel- 
oped areas achieve the economic 
growth and stability mecessary 
to preserve their independence 
against Communist threats and 
enticements.” 


It was in this field that he asked 
Congress for longer-term authoriza- 
tion of foreign aid to “assure con- 
tinuity for development projects 
that require a period of years for 
completion.” 

On taxes, Eisenhower said that 
he expected a balanced budget for 
the fiscal year ending next June 30, 
but added it could not be done un- 
less government revenues were 
maintained. 

He asked extension of the 52 per- 
cent corporation tax rate and all 
war-originated excise taxes, now 
scheduled to expire Apr. 1, and said 
individual tax cuts “can be deemed 

(Continued on Page 5) 


By Willard Shelton 


Foreign policy and such domestic problems as schools, taxes, 


were among major subjects with 


which the 84th Congress was prepared to deal as it opened its 1956 


The political battles and the success of Democrats or Republicans 
in putting through legislation that meets the people’s demands will 
obviously have an effect on the November elections. 

The Eisenhower program, somewhat revised and “liberalized” 
in both foreign and domestic fields, was presented in his fourth State 
of the Union message, read to the 


House and Senate by clerks while 
the President continued his recovery 
in Key West, Fla. 


Sharp Fight Looms 

A sharp fight was promised over 
Republican proposals for a sudden 
leap in foreign military assistance 
to $4.9 billion in authorization, to 
“fill the pipelines for a continuing 
program,” after three years of cut- 
ting back authorization to “empty” 
the pipelines. 

One Democratic domestic pro- 
gram was set forth in advance—a 
so-called “program with a heart”— 
by Sen. Johnson (Tex.), Senate 
majority floor leader. It included 
a revised farm program including 
both 90 percent crop price supports 
and the “soil rental” system recent- 
ly approved by Agriculture Sec. 
Ezra Taft Benson to take land out 
of production. 

Also included in the Johnson 
program were: tax cuts primarily 
for low-income families, broader 
social security benefits for women 
and self-employed persons, fed- 
eral aid for school construction, 
new housing, highway and hos- 
pital bills, revision of immigra- 
tion quotas, aid to depressed 
areas, federal disaster insurance, 
and water resources development. 


Another of Johnson’s proposals 
seems certain to lead to a major 
intra-Democratic battle—a bill to 
exempt natural-gas producers from 
Federal Power Commission price 
regulation. Senators Hubert Hum- 
phrey (D-Minn.) and Paul H. Dou- 
glas (D-Ill.) have pledged an all- 
out fight against the House-passed 
Harris bill. 

Lacking from Johnson’s program 
were bills sought by labor to extend 
protection of minimum wage laws 
to workers now uncovered and to 
repeal or revise the Taft-Hartley 
Act. On civil rights Johnson sug- 
gested merely a_ constitutional 
amendment to abolish the poll tax. 

Johnson’s other proposals includ- 
ed legislation generally endorsed in 
resolutions adopted by the AFL- 
CIO convention, although there 
were many differences in detail. 


Involve Defense Budget 


The foreign policy struggles seem 
likely to be centered around foreign 
aid, both military and economic, 

(Continued on.Page 5) 
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Purchasing Power Key 
‘To 1956 Prosperity 


Philadelphia—Increased consumption bolstered by higher wages, 
a shorter work week and improved welfare and pension plans is 
the key to continued prosperity in 1956, AFL-CIO Pres. George 


| Meany declared. 
| Writing in the Philadelphia In- 
|quirer on the economic prospects 
for 1956, Meany said “a degree of 
economic well-being beyond the 
| imagination of any of us lies within 
our grasp. It is no longer a hope; 
it is a reality,-a reality not yet fully 
, comprehended.” 
Mass Consumption 

The nation’s amazing productive 
‘capacity, he said, can find a ready 
and reliable market only through 
mass consumption. In day-to-day 
operation of trade unions affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO, Meany added, 
this means bargaining for higher 
wages and improved conditions. 

“Higher wages are not only soci- 
ally desirable but economically vital 
to continuing prosperity. Increased 
production can bring about a par- 
alyzing glut, unless enough people 

_ enjoy enough purchasing power to 
consume that production promptly,” 
he wrote. ‘ 

In addition to wages, unions will 
bargain for a shorter work week, 
Meany predicted, to cope with the 
expansion of automation. There 
will be continuing pressure also for 
improvement of health, welfare and 
retirement programs. 


Gives Labor’s Views 


Meany spelled out the trade un- 
ion view on the nation’s economic 
system thusly: 


“As adherents of the capitalist 
system, the free trade unionists of 
America believe that the rewards 
of greater production should be dis- 
tributed as widely as possible in the 
form of higher profits for the em- 
ployer, higher wages for the work- 

-ers and reduced prices for the con- 
sumer. 

“Together these add up to a pro- 
gram which can solve the alleged 
problem of ‘saturation’ and still 
provide real incentives to all con- 
cerned in the complex industrial 
process.” 

The AFL-CIO president warned 
that all of our economic goals de- 
pend upon the preservation of 
world peace and freedom. ‘“Con- 
tinued economic prosperity in 
' America,” he said, “is a living re- 
futation of the demagogic teachings 
of the Communists. It is the main- 
stay of our national defense for 
the free way of life. It is the light 
to which free people everywhere 
may turn for guidance in the dark- 
ness which threatens to engulf the 
world.” 


Meany Blasts 
Benson Alibi 
On Farm Lag 


(Continued from Page 1) 


-“Surely 1952—when farm prices 
averaged 100 percent of parity— 
suggests itself as a more logical 
date” for comparison. _ 


Why did Benson talk about an 
“increase of wages” without men- 
tioning the fact that “half the raise 
has been cancelled out by rising 
living costs” and that wages in 
“food, beverage, tobacco processing 
and food retailing lag far behind the 
national average” and farther below 
the U. S. budget minimum “for the 
maintenance of family health and 
decency?” Meany asked. 


The AFL-CIO president reaf- 
firmed labor’s recognition that “the 
needs and aspirations of farm and 
city families are alike. We know 
that they depend economically upon 
each other and that one group can- 
not long prosper unless the other is 
prosperous too.” 


It is for this reason, he said, that 
“we are deeply disturbed by Mr. 
Benson’s deliberate effort to sow 
discord between farm and city 
workers in an effort to whitewash 
his own failures.” 

Meany demanded a full-scale 
congressional investigation, with 
open hearings and testimony, to de- 
termine “price, profit, wage rate and 
labor cost relationships” covering 
both what farmers buy, what they 
sell and the manner in which farm 
products pass through middlemen. 

Benson has previously been asked 
to endorse such an inquiry but has 
failed to do so. 

The AFL-CIO, Meany declared, 
“believes that an investigation of 
this nature is needed immediately 
in the public interest.” 


TV Studio Watchmen 


Win Representation 


Ottawa—The Canada Labor Re- 
lations Board has certified the 
Broadcast Employes as bargaining 
agent for a group of 13 Montreal 
television studio watchmen em- 
ployed by the Canadian Broad- 
casting Co. 


FORMER PAGE BOY John Dingell, Jr. (D-Mich.), left, is shown 
with House Speaker Sam Rayburn after being sworn in as a member 
of the House of Representatives to fill the seat left vacant by the 
death of his father who represented a Detroit, Mich., district for 


many years. 
father’s footsteps. 


Dingell, 29, won a special election to follow in his 


Dixiecrats 
Open War 


On Unions 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the Citizens Councils of Missis- | ' 
sippi, the State’s Rights Council of 


Georgia and the Committee for In- 
dividual Rights of Virginia. 


Segregation One ‘Facet’ 


Barr told the New York Times |} 


that the white supremacist body 
would “fight anything that would 
destroy the Constitution — presi- 
dential agreements that would de- 
stroy the Constitution, the progres- 
sive education that would destroy 
the Constitution. .. .” 


The same dreary galaxy of Dixie- || 


crats that organized the States 
Rights Party in 1948 embellish an 
advisory board of 100 persons. 

Among them are Sen. James O. 
Eastland (Miss.), one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the Memphis 
meeting; Sen. Strom Thurmond 
(S. C.), States Rights presidential 
candidate; Gov. Marvin Griffin 
(Ga.); former Gov. Fielding Wright 
(Miss.); former Gov. Herman Tal- 
madge (Ga.); former Gov. Sam H. 
Jones (La); former Gov. Coke Stev- 
enson (Tex.) and Representatives 
John Bell Williams (Miss), F. Ed- 
ward Hebert (La.), James C. -Davis 
(Ga.), L. Mendel Rivers (S. C.), 
Watkins M. Abbitt (Va.) and Wil- 
liam M. Tuck, a former governor 
of Virginia. All carry the Demo- 
cratic label. 


Labor Major Target 

In a printed version of his speech, 
Eastland said “we will mobilize 
and organize public opinion” and 
attempt to pledge candidates. 

“We are about to embark on a 
great crusade,” he said, “a crusade 
to restore Americanism and return 
the control of our government to 


|Our people.” 


Then he served what constitutes 
a warning for organized labor: 

“In addition our organization will 
carry on its banner the slogan of 
free enterprise, and we will fight 
those organizations who attempt 
with much success to socialize in- 
dustry and the great medical profes- 
sion of this country. 


“This will give us recruits and 
add to our support in the North and 
Wet.” 

The meeting adopted a proposal 
for a “doctrine of interposition” to 
“nullify and void” Supreme Court 
decisions on racial matters. The 
technique is for promotion of a con- 
stitutional amendment outlawing 
racially separate public facilities 
which is certain to be defeated. 
Then the southern states would call 
the Supreme Court decisions “nul- 
lified.” 

Progress in South 

In appraising the progress of race 
relations last year, Executive Sec. 
Roy Wilkins of the NAACP found 
that “the bad overshadowed the 
good,” while Pres. L. H. Foster of 
Tuskegee reported the South made 
“definite progress” toward integra- 
tion. 

Wilkins cited “murders in Mis- 
sissippi and economic pressures 
upon colored citizens there and else- 
where in the South” and the forma- 
tion of anti-Negro organizations in 
the South, and called the Justice 
Dept. “impotent” and the White 
House “silent” on “outrages.” 

Foster pointed out that many 
southern communities have effected 
school integration without incident. 
Efforts to abandon the public school 
system and continue segregation 
“have frequently met resistance 
from educational organizations, 
government administrators and 
community leaders,” he recalled. 

The Supreme Court decision, he 
said, created “a climate of permis- 
siveness in human relations within 
the clearly stated principle” that 
segregation is illegal. 


RETAIL, WHOLESALE AND DEPARTMENT STORE UNION, 


District 65, invested $100,000 to 


help build the economy of Israel. 


David Livingston (right), president of the union, presents a check 
for the purchase to Max Varon, Consul of Israel in New York. 


Phone Union 
Hits the Bricks 


In 5 States 


San Angelo, Tex.—Two thou- 
sand Communications Workers, em- 
ployed by General Telephone Co. 
of the Southwest, ushered in the 
New Year with a strike at 232 of 
the firm’s exchanges in five states. 

Basic wages with the big in- 
dependent phone company and 
other contract items caused picket 
lines to be set up in Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Oklahoma and New 
Mexico. The CWA membership 
voted 94 percent in favor of a strike 
after the bargaining committee re- 
ported the company “wants to force 
our people out on strike.” 

The firm’s headquarters is in San 
Angelo whose Mayor M. D. Bryant 
threatened to rescind the rate in- 
crease given the company last year, 
adding “We don’t propose to stand 
by and see this city’s telephone serv- 
ice impaired.” 

New Contract in Ohio 

CWA, meanwhile, has signed a 
new contract with another major 
independent, General Telephone of 
Ohio, providing an average wage 
boost of 8.8 cents an hour for 
plant workers and 5 cents for traf- 
fic workers. Progression schedules 
were shortened resulting in immedi- 
ate added increases up to 5 cents 
for those affected. 

The bargaining unit just ex- 
panded through an NLRB election 
includes about 1,400 workers. 

The union’s contract with the 
non-voice American Cable & Radio 
Corp., due: to expire Dec. 31, has 
been extended for two weeks with 


a day to day extension after that. | 


Retroactivity to Jan. 1 is assured on 
any settlement. CWA is seeking a 
16-cent an hour increase and a 
year’s contract. 


4 
S 


Yale Probes 


Pros and Cons 
Of Automation 


New Haven, Conn.—Automa- 
tion’s possibilities and problems got 
a thorough going-over at a Yale 
University conference attended by 
spokesmen from labor, industry and 
government. 

Some management men dispar- 
aged the job placement headaches 
that will follow introduction of new 
machinery “in the brave new world 
of Univac.” They saw the resultant 
loss of. jobs as “not too serious a 
problem.” 

Kenneth G. Van Auken, Jr. of 
the Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics found, however, 
that retraining workers for higher 
skilled jobs did not always result in 
the desired effect. In one concern, 
which he did not identify, only five 
of 198 workers directly affected by 
introduction of an electronic com- 
puting device were able to get better 
jobs by qualifying as computer op- 
erators, he reported. 

“Automation could have almost 
as great an impact as war on our 
social and economic institutions,” 
AFL-CIO Staff Rep. Ted F. Silvey 
told the conference. He suggested 
that a social subsidy might be neces- 
sary to aid workers displaced by the 
new processes. 

Unless it is controlled, Silvey 
warned, automation will “speed up 
the death of dying areas such as 
Lowell, Mass., and Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.” Yet in the long 
run, he continued, it can produce a 
four-day work week, an abundance 
of leisure and “perhaps a new moti- 
vation for living other than acquisi- 
| tiveness.” 


Human Factor 


| The union label adds the human 
jfactor to the material products. 


Dept. 


& 


The bill, sponsored by Sen. A. S. (Mike) Monroney (D-Okla.), 
is intended to eliminate political domination of the CAA, which is 
intimately connected with airport construction and safety-rule in- 
vestigations, by Commerce officials suspected of favoritism to rail- 
roads and known to favor selling the government’s airways com- 
munications system to a private company. 


Hearings began with testimony from Frederick B. Lee, ousted | 
CAA administrator, whose forced resignation by Commerce Sec. | 
Sinclair Weeks has been widely denounced. | 

George Riley of the AFL-CIO Legislative Dept. is scheduled to | 
testify. The seven unanimous unions are the Machinists, Railway 
Clerks, United Automobile Workers, Airline Dispatchers, Transport 

_ Workers, Flight Engineers and Air Line Pilots. 


7 AFL-CIO Unions Back 
Bill for Separate CAA 


Seven AFL-CIO unions concerned with commercial aviation 
reached unanimous agreement to support the principles of a bill to 
separate the Civil Aeronautics Administration from the Commerce 
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Mayors Aim to Halt 
Westinghouse Strike 


Pittsburgh—Mayors of at least 15 cities throughout the country 
where Westinghouse plants are located have. been asked 4o meet 
here within a few days to urge arbitration to settle the 83-day strike 


by the Electrical, Radio & Machine ®— 


Workers. 

Mayor David Lawrence sug- 
gested the meeting with company 
and union officials after the mayors 
previously joined their recommen- 
dation for arbitration with those of 
the governors of several states, 10 
U. S. senators and a number of 
other state and-federal legislators. 


Senator’s Letter 


A proposal by Chief Federal 
Mediator Joseph F. Finnegan that 
the issues. be referred to a fact- 
finding panel was approved by the 
union in Philadelphia, where nego- 
tiations were removed to “neutral 
ground.” The company’s attitude 
on the panel was not made known 
at once. Union spokesmen stated 
that if the firm agreed to be bound 


by the panel’s findings, then work ) 


could be resumed at once. 


The IUE-CIO in every case has 
accepted and urged arbitration but 
Westinghouse officials, led by Pres. 
Gwilym A. Price, have turned it 
down in negotiations as they have 
as a part of previous union con- 
tracts. 

Company sources have ae kept 
busy denying persistent Wall Street 
rumors that Price may be fired for 
his handling of the strike as well as 
for the firm’s slipping sales. 

“The public interest requires an 
early. Senate inquiry” into the 
“deeply disturbing” strike, 10 Dem- 
ocratic Senators declared. The de- 
mand for immediate arbitration of 
the issues was made in a joint state- 
ment by Senators Paul H. Douglas 
(ill.), James E. Murray (Mont.), 
Herbert H. Lehman (N. Y.), Hubert 
H. Humphrey (Minn.), Wayne 
Morse (Ore.), Matthew H. Neely 
(W. Va.), Patrick McNamara 
(Mich.), Harley. Kilgore (W. Va.) 
and Joseph C. O’Mahoney (Wyo.). 

Fifteen mayors of cities where 85 
percent of Westinghouse -workers 
are employed joined in urging arbi- 
tration. Besides Mayor Lawrence 
they include Mayors M. E. Sensen- 
brenner, Columbus, O.; Joseph S. 
Clark, Jr., Philadelphia; Leo P. 
Carlin, Newark, N. J.; Thomas 
D’Allessandro, Baltimore, Md.; 
Stephen Pankow, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Bernard J. Berry, Jersey City, N. J.; 
Daniel Brunton, Springfield, Mass.; 
Michael J. Dunn, Sharon, Pa.; Wil- 
liam G. Meyer, Fairmont, W. Va.; 
Roy McClug, Union City, Ind.; 
George H. Theurer, Huntington, 
W. Va.; Robert S. Lemley, Mans- 
field, O.; D. J. Connolly,. Tren- 
ton, N. J., and Jasper McLevy, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Violence erupted at several points 
on the strike front as the company 
pressured a back-to-work movement 
stoutly resisted by strikers. In Col- 
umbus, a pre-dawn pitched battle 


WOMEN DISCUSS SOCIAL SERVICES on a special radio panel 


@ 


Carey Sends $1 00] 
To Repay Loan 
Of Dead Striker 


TUE Pres. James B. Carey 
sent his personal check for- 
$100 to Pres. Gwilym A. Price 
of Westinghouse Corp. to 
repay the pre-Christmas loan 
obtained from the firm by 
Troy Tadloch, the striker who 
died after a beating on the 
picket line around the firm’s 
Columbus, Ohio, plant. 

The union and Local 746 in 
Columbus_ have established a 
trust fund to care for Tad- 


ing another child, and their 
6-year-old daughter. 


between pickets and ,sheriff’s de- 
puties paid by the company brought 
death to Troy Tadloch, 27, of a 
heart attack following what eye 
witnesses said was a beating by 
deputies... 

IUE Pres. James B. Carey 
charged that Westinghouse had 
“blood on its hands” as a result of 
its prolongation of the strike. 


A constable arrested the driver of 
a coal truck inside Westinghouse 
property at Sharon, Pa., after sev- 
eral pickets were grazed as he 
rammed his vehicle through the 
line. The driver was charged with 
leaving the scene of an accident. 


Shoe Union Chief 
Assails Wage 
Rate for Learners 


Anti-union bias in amendments 
to the learners’ rate in the shoe in- 
dustry by Wage-Hour Administra- 
tor Newell Brown has been charged 
by Pres. Russell J. Taylor of the 
Shoe Workers. 

Brown’s determinations of learn- 
ers’ rates, Taylor said, are identical 
with those suggested by the Nation- 
al Shoe Manufacturers Association 
at a conference on Nov. 9 and 
were bitterly protested by shoe 
unions. The USWA official said 
Brown's action was “a sabotage of 
the $1 minimum” which becomes 
effective Mar. 1. 

Under Brown's ruling learners 
will be paid 80 cents an hour for 
the first 240 hours, 90 cents for 
the next 240 hours. Under the 
75-cent wage minimum law, learn- 
ers got 68.5 cents for the first 240 
hours and 72.5 cents for the fol- 
lowing 240 hours. Taylor said; 

“Brown is actually taking 11 
cents an hour away from the new 
workers coming into the industry.” 


sponsored by the Boston Central Labor Union. Topic was the 


Salvation Army’s needs and deeds. 


Left to right are Ruth Johnston, 


Boilermakers’ Local 746; Mary A. Sciacca, Pastry Cooks Assoc. 
186; Steven E. McCloskey, secretary-treasurer, Boston Central 
Labor Union; Mrs. Rose Dooley, Retail Clerks’ Local 1291, and 
Mrs. Stella Owens, Administrative Guild of the Boston School 


Secretaries. . 


loch’s widow, who is expecf- |- 


Wage Disputes 
Major Cause 


Of °55 Strikes 
Wage disputes and related issues 
were the major causes of the larger 


'‘|strikes last year, the Labor Dept. 


reported in a survey of 1955 on the 
picket front. 

There were more strikes last year 
than in 1954 but the working time 
lost as a result was lower than in 
almost any postwar year. The de- 
partment chalked up 4,200 disputes, 
an increase of about 20 percent 
over the year before but well below 
the peak 5,117 stoppages in -1952. 

Ignores Agreements 

The survey failed to indicate the 
low percentage of strikes in rela- 
tion to the total number of agree- 
ments reached peacefully around 
the bargaining table. The depart- 
ment’s own estimate is that 125,000 
agreements are in effect and at least 
70,000 of these come up for re- 
newal or modification in any given 
year. : , 
In a separate survey the de- 
partment noted that a minimum 
of 2.75 million workers will get 
pay boosts this year under terms 
of long range contracts now in 
effect. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
said an estimated 1.5 million em- 
ployed in the auto, farm equipment 
and electrical goods industries will 
get about six cents an hour. 

Another 350,000 transportation 
workers, mostly in the trucking and 
local transit fields, will get auto- 
matic increases as well as 200, 000 
soft coal miners, half a million con- 
struction workers, and about 200,- 
000 others in printing, leather, 
chemicals, utilities, trade and the 
stone, clay and glass industries. 


Increases Provided 

Most of these automatic in- 
creases, ranging from a low of three 
cents to a high of 30 cents, are 
provided for in contracts signed 
during 1955. Typical are the three- 
year contracts, signed by the Auto 
Workers with car makers and by the 
Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers with General Electric, a 
five-year pact. 

To win these contracts—and 
their long-term settling effect on 
industrial relations—strike in- 
cidence in 1955 rose above the 
previous year. The estimated 
4,200 strikes cost 28 million man- 
days of idleness, which measured 
against the available working 
time of the nation’s nonfarm 
work force amounts to about 
one-quarter of one percent. In 
contrast, strikes in 1952 involved 
59 million man-days and in 1946 
accounted for 116 million man- 
days. 


Approximately 2.75 million 
workers took part in 1955 strikes. 
There were 26 strikes affecting 10,- 
000 or more workers and the aver- 
age worker involved. in these was 
out 11 working days in 1955 com- 
pared with 17 days in 1954. 

Most of the year’s strikes were 
relatively brief but several con- 
tinued two or more months. The 
Labor Dept. counts as a strike any 
work stoppage involving six or 
more workers and lasting a full 
day or shift or longer. 


California Labor 
Gained 50,000 in °55 


San Francisco—Organized labor 
in California gained 50,000 new 
members and 46 new local unions 
during 1955, the annual union 
membership survey of the State 
Dept. of Industrial Relations shows. 


The unions raised their member-| 1 


ship to 1,618,500 during the year, 
while locals increased to 3,430. 
More than 1.5 million of the union 
members are represented by the 
AFL-CIO, with unaffiliated unions 
claiming a state membership of 
about 111,000. 


NO SCAB—Angelo Roulli, waiter, crumples his plane ticket before 


Jack Miller who attempted to recruit New York hotel workers for 
struck Algiers Hotel in Miami Beach. At Roulli’s right is Pres. Dave’ 
Siegal of Local 1, Hotel and Restaurant Workers, who heads New 
York-New Jersey Miami Strike Aid Committee. 


Hotel Union 


Foils Drive 
To Get ‘Seabs’ 


Miami Beach—A long distance 
picket line in New York City kept 
a dozen waiters from scabbing. at 
the Algiers Hotel, one of the 22 
swank hostelries here listed as un- 
fair in the long strike by the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes. 

The strike tempo has been 
stepped up as the resort season 
nears its peak. Six hotels are al- 
ready signed up and the target is 
to get all of the hotels along the 
vacation strip under contract. 


Florida Supreme Court decisions 
have held that hotel workers must 
convince their employers that they 
wish to be represented by the union 
but. have not spelled out how this 
proof is to be furnished. State 
law is purposely vague on this point. 

The union has asserted the NLRB 
will “be derelict in its duty” if it 
fails to take. jurisdiction again in 
hotel cases. 


Offered Free Travel 


In New York City, Jack Miller, 
brother-in-law of the Algiers own- 
er, worked through a Broadway 
employment agency to recruit wait- 
ers for the hotel. A free plane trip 
to Miami was offered as a bonus. 
David Siegal, chairman of the New 
York-New Jersey Miami Strike Aid 
Committee, representing - 120,000 
hotel and culinary workers in the 
two-state area, ordered a picket line 
posted at the agency. After an 
hour, the agency owner ceased re- 
cruitment of scabs. 


The dozen waiters, meanwhile, 
turned back from another picket 
line at Idlewild Airport when in- 
formed they would be used as 
strike breakers. Méiller at first 
denied he knew the hotel was in- 
volved in a strike: . 

New York City License Commis- 
sioner Bernard J. O’Connell issued 
a reminder to all employment 
agencies in the city that they faced 
disciplinary action under the state 
penal code if they failed to inform 
job’ referrals that a labor dispute 
was in progress. 


Negotiations Continue 
In Detroit Strike 


Detroit—Six, craft unions in- 
volved in a strike which has sus- 
pended publication of three daily 
papers are conferring on issues bu. 
there were no formal negotiations 
to end the dispute that began Dec. 


Leaders of the stereotypers, mail- 
ers and printers unions, the only 
three to have actually called a strike 
against the Free Press, Times and | 
News, said they were ready “at, 
any time” to resume negotiations 
with the publishers. 


Stadebaker 


Pact Is Near 
Ratification 


South Bend, Ind.—A ratification 
vote by 10,000 members of Auto 
Workers Local 5 will decide ac- 
ceptance of a contract with the 
Studebaker Corp. which the UAW 
values at 21 cents an hour. 

Only a few details remain to be 
worked out on the pact which was 
tentatively agreed upon by negoti- 
ators more than a week ago. Terms 
are retroactive to Sept. 1. They | 
include an across-the-board increase 
of seven cents for all workers and 
an additional three to 25 cents for 
some other workers including those 
in skilled classifications. 

The new pact contains a guaran- 
teed wage principle clause that 
matches the industry pattern, im- 
proved insurance, higher pensions 
and other fringe benefits. 

The UAW set the 21-cent figure 
for the Studebaker package, the 
same value placed on the General 
Motors settlement. The Ford con- 
tract package was valued at 19.1 
cents and Chrysler’s at 23.5 cents. 

Since signing the original GW- 
“ype contract with Ford, the UAW 
says more than one million of its 
members covered by 232 contracts 
are thus protected. 


Kohler Snubs 
Reuther Bid 
To Arbitrate 
Sheboygan, Wis. — The bid of 
Auto Workers ‘Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther for a presidential appointee 
to arbitrate the 21-month-old strike. 


against the viciously anti-union 
Kohler Co. has again been rebuffed 


‘| by the head of the plumbing fix- 


tures and engine firm. 


Reuther, whose offer of a Christ- 
mas Day “face to face” bargaining 
session with Herbert V. Kohler was 
flatly rejected, sent a lengthy tele- 
gram to Kohler proposing a session 
before an arbitrator to be named by 
Pres. Eisenhower. 


“If you find in your heart the 
humanity to make a clean start in 
relations with your employes on 
the New Year by agreeing to arbi- 
trate, for our part we will be will- 
ing to do all in our power to foster 
a new era of good relations in 
your plant,” Reuther wired. 

Kohler answered again that he 
would not agree to arbitration “to 
bail the union out.” 

“We will not authorize anyone 
who has no knowledge of our busi- 
nes$ or its problems and no respon- 
sibility for its continuance to decide 
the terms of a contract under which 


we shall operate,” Kohler declared. 
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Labor Will Press For Major Legislation 


T-H, Minimum Wage, School Aid, 


Farms, Social Security on List 


tr 
gress goes back to work: 


TAFT-HARTLEY—The Eisen- 
hower recommendations, according 
to Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, 
will not go beyond the inadequate 
amendments proposed previously. 
There is to be no recommenda- 
tion for repeal of Sec. 14 (b) which 
specifically authorizes state so-called 
“right to work” laws. 

MINIMUM WAGE — Mitchell 
says the Administration still wants 
“broader coverage” of workers now 
unprotected, but declined in ad- 
vance to say whether he would per- 
sonally propose new groups to be 
covered or simply ask Congress to 

“study the advisability” of protect- 
ing more groups. 

SCHOOLS—An apparently au- 
thoritative report indicated that 
Eisenhower would ask for $250 mil- 
lion a year in federal grants for 
~school construction—a jump from 
Ike’s $67 million a year turned 
down as inadequate by both Houses 
last year. Other reports suggested, 
however, that this may be tied to a 
requirement for matching state aid 
in comparable amounts—a proposal 
that, observers declare, would force 
the separate states to finance schools 


Here is a rundown of the status olf legislation and programs in which labor i is interested as Con- 


“flexible” (which means “lower’’) 
supports ranging from 75 to 82.5 
percent of the “parity” price. Party 
lines will be split in the Senate, but 
most Democrats favor 90 percent 
supports. 

SOCIAL SECURITY—A House- 
passed bill would make a major 
policy departure by granting. pen- 
sions to disabled workers. It would 
also blanket in groups still uncov- 
ered by the pension laws and reduce 
the age at which women workers 
and widows would be eligible for 
pensions. 

The Administration has declined 
to endorse the “disabled worker” 
provision, but the Senate Finance 


Committee is expected to approve 


the essentials of the House bill. 
JOBLESS INSURANCE—Labor 
Sec. Mitchell has persistently “urged 
the separate states to improve their 
unemployment compensation laws, 
but has refused to endorse a federal 
standards laws, requiring states to 
live up to certain minimums. 
Without definite and powerful 
Democratic backing, a federal mini- 
mum standards bill is not likely to 


on a state-wide basis rather than the | Pass. 


local basis some prefer. 

The House Education Commit- 
tee last year approved $400 million 
a year in federal aid, a-bill by Sen. 
Lister Hill (D-Ala.) would provide 
$500 million a year. 

TAXES—A bill to slash income 
taxes by $20 per person was passed 
by the House in 1955 but killed in 
the Senate and must be passed again 
this year to become effective. Sen. 
Walter F. George (D-Ga) ad- 
vocates a proposal, with similar ef- 
fects, to raise personal income tax 
exemptions from $600 to $700. 

The Administration, suddenly 
recognizing new demands for de- 
fense, foreign aid and welfare 
spending, wants to fend off im- 
mediate tax cuts. So do some 
Democrats, including former Pres. 
Harry S. Truman and Candidate 
Adlai Stevenson. 

The “AFL-CIO convention placed 
emphasis on reducing the rates of 
taxes on lowest-income families and 
repealing the “loopholes” by which 
corporation stockholders, oil, gas 
and mineral producers and other 
favored groups get special exemp- 
tions. 

AGRICULTURE — Embattled 
farmers seem certain to get the 
benefit of a “soil bank” program 
under which they are given govern- 
ment checks for taking acreage out 
of. production. Agriculture Sec. 
Ezra Benson has endorsed it. 

The House has passed a bill to 
restore 90 percent government sup- 
ports of “basic” farm commodities, 
as distinguished from Benson’s 


SEN. WALTER F. GEORGE. 
Foreign policy spokesman 


PUBLIC POWER—The key is- 
sues are Tennessee Valley Authority 
proposals to finance itself through 
bond issues, which Eisenhower’s 
Administration has never accepted, 
and the Hells Canyon Dam on the 
Snake River between Idaho and 
Oregon. 

Interior Sec. Douglas McKay 
wants the Snake “developed” by 
the privately owned (Maine-con- 
trolled) Idaho Power Co. In the 
courts and in Congress, advocates 
of a high-level federal dam in Hells 
Canyon are fighting the Administra- 
tion. Senators Wayne Morse and 
Richard Neuberger (D-Oreg.) and 
Rep. Gracie Pfost (D-Ida.) are 
sponsors of bills to authorize the 
high federal dam. 

HIGHWAYS—The Administra- 
tion plan to build new roads by 
long-range high-interest bonds col- 
lapsed in 1955, and the Democratic 
program to finance highways by 
taxes primarily on trucks. A com- 
promise seems likely, tied into the 
general bills on taxes. 


HOUSING—tThe Administration 
has finally set its mind on 35,000 
new public housing units a year— 
15,000 up from what Eisenhower 
said in 1953 was » “compromise” 
point. There is no sign that the 
full program of 135,000 units a 
year, advocated by the late Sen. 
Robert A. Taft, will be pushed by 
the GOP. 

DEPRESSED AREAS — After 
doing little to aid depressed areas— 
the dozens of “pockets” of sub- 
stantial unemployment—the Ad- 


SEN. ESTES KEFAUVER 
Monopoly & Dixon-Yates 


ministration finally decided to ask 
a domestic. “Point Four” plan to 
assist these communities. 
apparently include a revolving loan 
fund but place heavy emphasis on 
“partnership” by states and locali- 
ties. A broader bill was sponsored 
last year by Sen. Paul M. Doug- 
las (D-III) including a bigger loan 
fund grants for public works, 
longer unemployment compensation 
periods and retraining of workers 
for new jobs. 

IMMIGRATION—The Admin- 
istration has never previously given 
specific recommendations for revi- 
sion of the McCarran-Walter Im- 
migration Act, although both Can- 
didate Eisenhower and former Gov. 
Stevenson, his possible Democratic 
opponent, denounced the law. 

Stevenson and Sen. Johnson rec- 
ommend a direct attack on the 
“national origins” quota system. 

DEFENSE—Spending for mili- 
tary strength is belatedly going up 
$1 billion from the previously esti- 
mated $34.5 billion—apparently in 
response to sober intelligence of 
swift Soviet progress in nuclear 
weapons, creation of a powerful 
new jet air force in being, and the 
so-called “ultimate, weapon,” the 
intercontinental ballistics missile 
capable of delivering an atomic 
warhead on American soil from up- 
per space. 

There is as yet no sign of a 
“crash” program to speed up de- 
liveries of modern jet aircraft to our 
forces or to speed Up our own inter- 
continental ballistics missile pro- 
gram. 

FOREIGN AID—After cutting 
down appropriations in the past, 
the Administration wants a whop-|. 
ping increase in authorizations to 
$4.9 billion. Bipartisan opposition 
to foreign aid has by now arisen, 
and the Administration will have to 
fight to get the program through. 


NATURAL GAS—The gas in- 
dustry, which got the Harris bill 
through the House, now faces a 
big counter-lobby, made up of most 
of the country’s mayors and many 
local gas utilities, which will fight 
the bill to prohibit federal price 
regulation, 

Sen. Johnson’s associates think 
he will be able to get some gas bill 
through, but the Senate is closely 
divided. 

CIVIL RIGHTS — Without 
amendment of the Senate rules, no 
anti-lynching or federal Fair Em- 
ploye Practices Act can be run 
through over the anticipated South- 
ern fillibusters. Johnson, a Texan, 


has little interest in scheduling 
measures sure to provoke an intra- 
party fight. 


SEN. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
Economic policy leader 


It wilk 


RAYBURN 
_ Speaker of the House 


SEN. WM. F. KNOWLAND 
Senate Republican leader 


firings and appointments. 


Democrats 
Kisenhower’s Policies 


A major tactic of Democrais leading up to the presidential election 
is likely to be full-scale investigations of Pres. Eisenhower’s policies, 


SEN. LYNDON JOHNSON 
Senate Democratic leader 


REP. JOSEPH W. MARTIN 
House Republican leader 


to Probe 


tract, designed to whittle down the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, offers 
a lush field. Edgar H. Dixon’s 
suit to recover damages for con- 
tract-cancellation helps open the 
way for Democrats to continue in- 
quiring about possible conflicts of 
interest or impropriety involving 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Budget Bureau, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and mem- 
bers of the White House staff. 


Full-Scale Hearing 
Democrats have generally given 
Eisenhower’s appointees the bene- 
fit of the doubt in nominations and 
firings of Executive Dept. person- 
nel. 

There will now be a full hearing, 
however, on the nomination of for- 
mer Rep. Wesley D’Ewart (R- 
Mont.) as Assistant Interior Secre- 
tary for Land Management. Tied 
in will be parallel inquiries into al- 
leged “giveaway” programs of In- 
terior Sec. Douglas McKay. 

D’Ewart was author of a House 
bill to give away public grazing 
lands that McKay called “lousy,” 
but McKay recently praised 
D’Ewart as a man of “very, very 
good judgment.” Democrats prom- 
ise an investigation of McKay’s 
orders opening public lands to pri- 
vate lumbering and oil interests. 

The firing of Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator Frederick B. Lee, a 
Republican but complained about 
as not being sufficiently “active” in 
GOP circles, also will be inves- 
tigated. The overriding issue is 
whether Lee’s advocacy of bigger 
airports and better air facilities 
clashed with the interest of his su- 
perior, Commerce Sec. | Sinclair 
Weeks, in railroads. 


The now-dead Dixon-Yates con-® 


Democrats also complain that im 
appointing Democrats to govern- 
ment agencies that by law are bi 
partisan, Eisenhower invariably 
chooses pro-Eisenhower Democrats, 
not true party representatives. The 
President has not yet reappointed 
a single Democrat in major agen- 
cies after an expired term, ‘no mat- 
ter what his experience or reputa 
tion, _ 

Other Democratic investigations 
are likely to include a continuing 
study of WOCs—the “without com- 
pensation” employes loaned to the 
government by private business 
firms—and Administration enforce- 
ment of the anti-trust laws. 

Investigation of communism will 
be divided between the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, 
headed by Rep. Francis Walter 
(D-Pa.), and the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee under Chair- 
man James O. Eastland (D-Miss.). 


@ 


Morse To Get 
Hillman Award 


Sen. Wayne Morse (D- 
Oreg.) will receive the $1,000 
Sidney Hillman Foundation 
award for meritorious public 
service at a dinner in Wash- 
ington Jan. 26. 

Jacob S. Potofsky, president 
of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers and successor to 
Sidney Hillman as president of 
the union, will preside at the 
dinner to which labor leaders, 
national political figures and 
outstanding Americans have‘ 
been invited. 
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Page Five 


Ike’s Big ‘If Prime Factor in’56 Politics 


Control of Congress, 
Governors at Stake 


The dominant question of the political year remains the issue of 
whether Pres. Eisenhower, recovering from his heart attack, will 
run for a second term, but control of Congress and powerful state 


SEN. LISTER HILL 
Chairman, Senate Labor Committee 


Democrats 


Still Reign 
Over Congress 


Democrats remain the majority 
party and control the committee 
ehairmanships in both House and 
Senate in the second session of ae 
84th Congress. 

The margins are narrow — 49 
Democrats to 47 Republicans in 
the Senate, 230 Democrats to 203 
Republicans (and two vacancies) 
in the House. 

Parties Divided 

Both parties, as usual, are divid- 
ed within themselves. 

Liberal legislation that may be 
pushed by Democratic House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (Tex.) and 
Floor Leader John McCormack 
(Mass.) will have to get past the 
formidable bottleneck of the House 
Rules Committee, headed by con- 
servative Rep. Howard Smith (D- 
Va.) and dominated by a majority 
of conservative Republicans and 
Southern Democrats. 

Republican forces in the House 
last year were substantially con- 
trolled for the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration by former Speaker Joseph 
Martin (R-Mass.). Martin was 
previously a supporter of the late 
Sen. Robert A. Taft, but he used 
his talents as House GOP floor 
leader to deliver Republican votes 
for many Eisenhower “compro- 
mise” programs. 

Tn the Senate Eisenhower's lead- 
ership, particularly in foreign pol- 
icy, has been challenged by a sub- 
stantial group of Republicans, in- 
cluding Sen. William F. Knowland 
(R-Calif.), floor leader, and Sen. 
John W. Bricker (R-Ohio). 

Bricker has a new version of the 
proposed Bricker constitutional 
amendment to cripple the Chief 
Executive’s power to make execu- 
tive agreements with foreign na- 
tions. A previous version was 
barely beaten in the Senate in 1953. 

A group of about 30 senators can 
be loosely identified as “Eisenhower 
Republicans.” The hard core of 
anti-Eisenhower supporters of Sena- 
tor Joseph R. McCarthy (R-Wis.) 
is down to four, but is longer < on 
some issues. 

Senate Democrats fall into op- 
posing groups on civil rights issues. 
The famed Wherry Rule, under 
which two-thirds of all Senate mem- 
bers must vote affirmatively to close 
a filibuster, promises effectively to 
block civil rights bills. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
justifiable” only’ when they will not 
“unbalance the budget.” 


Endorses Soil Bank 
In the\field of domestic affairs, 
the President divided his message 
substantially into sections that dealt 
with fostering a “strong economy” 
and responding to “human con- 
cerns.” 


Without disclosing details of the 
‘new” farm program prepared by 
Agriculture Sec. Ezra Taft Benson, 
he endorsed a “soil bank” proposal 
under which farmers would receive 
government checks for taking acres 
out of production. This would con- 
serve the land and help reduce crop 
surpluses, he said. 


He praised Interior Sec. Douglas 
McKay’s “expansion” of national 
parks, again endorsed two water- 
valley projects but noticeably failed 
to include the proposed Hells Can- 
yon Dam on the Snake River and 
northeastern states river develop- 
ment programs. He suggested an 
“experimental program of (federal) 
flood-damage indemnities.” 

For distressed areas, Eisen- 
hower said he would later submit 
proposals for “federal technical 
and loan assistance” to supple- 
ment “local efforts for redevelop- 
ment of areas of chronic _unem- 
ployment.” 


He again urged a highway build- 
ing program, including the existing 
federal aid program, and renewed a 
recommendation that a controver- 
sial transportation policy report 
submitted by Commerce Sec. Sin- 
clair Weeks be approved. 


Pledges School Aid 

In the “human concerns” field, 
Eisenhower moved further toward 
acceptance of federal responsibility 
and spending than ever before. . 

He promised an “effective” school 
aid program “to help erase the ex- 
isting deficit of school classrooms.” 

He said the Administration would 
later present “recommendations for 
further expansion of (social secu- 
rity) coverage and other steps.” 

He recommended increased med- 
ical research appropriations and 
again urged expansion of private 
health insurance programs fostered 
by “federal reinsurance or other- 
‘wise.” 


He promised that the Admin- 


REP. GRAHAM A. BARDEN 
Chairman, House Labor Committee 


Ike Spurns 
In Congress Message 


governorships also will be at stake‘ 
in November. 

Eisenhower will not announce a 
decision until at least mid-February 
after. his doctors give him a thor- 
ough physical examination. He may 
not announce until even later (for- 
mer Pres. Truman waited uhtil late 
March in 1952 to declare that he 
was retiring). 

Eisenhower can get renomination 
from the Republicans practically 
unanimously if he seeks it. 

All Eyes on Ike 

The only semi-officially avowed 
other candidate, Sen. William F. 
Knowland (R-Calif.), is expected 
to announce by Feb. 1, but with a 
provision that he will immediately 
withdraw if Eisenhower later de- 
cides to run. 

Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon 
and Gov. Goodwin J. Knight are 
fellow Californians who may 
challenge Knowland. Knight will 
seek control of the powerful 70- 
member state delegation as a 
“favorite son” candidate pledged 
to Eisenhower if he runs. 


Ohio’s Sen. John W. Bricker is 
running as a pro-Eisenhower “fa- 
vorite son” to head that state’s 56- 
member delegation. 

Former Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
still has immense power in con- 
trolling New York’s 96 - member 
delegation. He is again mentioned 
as a possible third-try candidate if 
Eisenhower withdraws. 

Gov. Christian Herter of Massa- 
chusetts is enjoying a minor boom- 
let as a compromise candidate in 
the event that Ike retires. 


Stevenson Problem 


Adlai E. Stevenson, considered 
the leading announced candidate 
for the Democratic nomination, 
faces a problem involved in the 
fact that he holds no office and that 
the Democratic record must be 
made in Congress. Stevenson plans 
many speeches, however, and can 
express himself as he did recently 
in a published letter denouncing the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. 

Second announced Democratic 
candidate is Sen. Estés Kefauver 
(D-Tenn.), who will face Steven- 
son in some primaries and can use 
the Senate forum, to the extent per- 


Tax Cut 


istration this year would use its 
“full resources to assist Congress | 
in finding ways” of extending 
minimum wage coverage to work- 
ers now unprotected. 


The President’s Taft-Hartley rec- 
ommendations were noted to be 
unchanged from last year. 


On civil rights he recommended a 
bipartisan commission, created by 
Congress, to “examine” charges 
that “in some localities Negro citi- 
zens are being deprived of their 
right to vote and are subjected to 
unwarranted economic pressures.” 

He promised a later program 
“further to advance, within the area 
of federal responsibility,” equal 
civil rights regardless of color, race 
of religion. 

For the first time he made spe- 
cific recommendations for amend- 
ment of the McCarran-Walter im- 
migration law, suggesting the “na- 
tional origins” quotas be revised 
and that they be based on the “1950 
census,” not the outmoded 1920 
census. 

“The State of the Union,” he de- 
clared in his opening paragraph, 
“demonstrates what can be accom- 
plished under God by a free 
people.” He urged, at the close, a 
“complete dedication” to moral 
values and “single-minded devotion | mitted by his colleagues, to create. 
to the well-being, prosperity, secu-| his own issues. 
rity of all Americans in every walk Gov. Averell Harriman, al 
of life.” though not an “active candidate,” 
has the powerful backing of Car- 
mine De Sapio, New York City 
leader, but Stevenson also has 


SEN. GEORGE D. AIKEN | SEN. CLINTON ANDERSON 


support in the state, including 
that of Sen. Herbert Lehman. 

Democrats expect to retain con- 
trol of Congress even if Eisenhower 
runs again and wins, but expert ob- 
servers think they may be whistling 
too optimistically regarding the 
House. A Republican victory giv- 
ing them control of the Senate 
would be a surprise. 

Twelve of the 17 Republican sen- 
ators up for yfe-election are con- 
sidered “in danger,” whereas only 
five of the possible 16 Democratic 
candidates appear to face threaten- 
ing opposition: 

Senators John Marshall Butler 
(Md.), James Duff (Pa.), Homer 
Capehart (Ind.), Thomas Kuchel 
(Calif.) and George Bender (Ohio) 
are among Republicans who seem 
to face formidable challenges. 

Democrats believed to face hard 
fights include Senators Wayne 
Morse (Ore.), Earl Clements (Ky.) 
and Herbert Lehman (N. Y.). 
Some other Southern Democrats 
may encounter stiff primary op- 
position, but the party will continue 
to hold the Senate seats. 

Thirty states, with 15 incumbent 
Democrats and 15 incumbent Re- 
publicans, will elect governors. A 
survey by Congressional Quarterly, 
research news service, indicates that 
observers think nine states now held 
by the GOP may elect Democrats, 
whereas only four states held by 
Democrats seem likely to be cam 
ried by Republicans. 


Congress | 


(Continued from Page 1) 
rather than new policy departures, 
but will also involve the size of our 
own defense budget. 


Administration spokesmen said 
in advance that a jump in foreign 
aid authorizations did not mean an 
immediate increase above current 
spending of $2.7 billion a year. 
Even future spending authorizations 
Seem certain to be fought by a bie 
partisan bloc. - 


Sec. of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey apparently thinks that 
either budget-balancing or early 
tax cuts must go out the window. 
The apparent reason: a Republi- 
can high-command decision that 
the government must spend more 
for social services, including med- 
ical school construction, plus a 
$1 billion jump in defense ex- 
penditures. 

Whereas Humphrey talked a few 
months ago of both.a balanced bud- 
get and tax cuts, congressional lead- 
ers who met Eisenhower in Decem- 
ber were warned off tax cuts until 
the level of revenues and appropria- 
tions’ was revealed around June. 


Democrats will take the offensive 


:|on many subjects. 


Both because of Eisenhower’ s ilk 


:| ness and the belief that he remains 
: personally popular, most Democrat- 


ic attacks will be aimed away from 
the President. 


The opposition considers the Ad- 


: | ministration highly vulnerable, hows 
ever, for its failure to do anything” 


about schools, hospitals, highways 
and other needed public works, for 
what are termed its “giveaways” to 
private interests, and for its sub- 
ordination to big business’ control 

Democrats will take whatever 
programs Eisenhower proposes and 
seek to expand most of them, so as 


GOP farm spokesman 


Democrat atomic energy leader 


to put the party’s stamp on legisla 
tion, 
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Wanted: Aetion 


WE live in an era when the processes of democracy have been 


almost constantly under attack or challenge from the totali- 
tarians. In large areas of the world, the people do not rule; they are 
governed. 

So, under these circumstances, the convening of an American 
Congress assumes an even greater majesty than in less eventful years. 
Congress, with all its weaknesses, with alf its failings, is a landmark 
of democracy and a symbol of the concept that government should 
serve the people. 

But our democratic system cannot live by symbols alone. The 
symbols must be in prime working order; they must carry out their 
functions. 

The 84th Congress, meeting for its second session, has a heavy 
agenda. Proposals for schools, highways, health, housing, foreign 
aid and national defense, civil liberties and civil rights, as well as 


measures to insure economic progrens, are on the congressional | 


docket. 

This 84th Congress will not fulfill its mission if it fails to act 
on a substantial number of these projects. The needs are obvious; 
the popular demand for their passage has been made come. The 
job is up to the senators and representatives. 


We will not be satisfied with alibis or half-measures or postpone- 
ments. In November, the American people will be voting and they 
will be looking to the record of accomplishment of this Congress. 

If this Congress is to live up to its responsibility, its watchword 
must be: “action.” 


! ‘TI Am The haw : 


F RANK HAGUE, the long-time political boss of Jersey City, 
died a lonely man at the age of 81. He was a man whom time 
had seemed to pass by, for the year’s in which he flourished are ass 
back in history. 
Hague once could say that, in Jersey City at least, “I am the jaw.” 
But under the challenge of those who believe in civil liberties and 
political rights, his claim to sole power fell away to nothing. He was, 
fortunately, a victim of progress. 


This Is Free Enterprise? 


WE can’t help being astonished by the order of some Texas Co. 
oil official that workers would have to give up any of their in- 
vestments “in conflict with the interest of the Texas Co.” 

We’ve listened for years to propaganda that every worker is a 
capitalist. By what right, then, does the Texas Co. group of 
capitalists tell its “worker capitalists” in what they may invest 
their savings? 

The oil workers union obviously challenges the company’s action, 
too. If the Texas Co. fires a worker because of his investments, says 
the union, there’ll be a strike. 

The union, obviously, is fighting the good fight for free enterprise 
—free enterprise for workers as well as for corporation capital. 

So, if a strike were to develop—and we trust none will be neces- 
sary—perhaps it will get the editorial support of the Chicago Tribune 
and the Wall Street Journal. 
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»| whose programs now originate at 


‘|high as 3.5. million. Besides the 


We Thought It Was Full! 


' DRAWN FOR THE 
“MOSHE AFL-CIO NEWS 


AFL-CIO Radio Commentators 
Praise ‘Hands-Off’ Mike Policy 


The AFL-CIO received an un-® 
solicited “pat-on-the-back” from 
the two radio commentators it spon- 
sors as they exchanged microphone 
times at the beginning of the New 
Year. 

Edward P. Morgan, whose broad- 
casts are now originating at 7 PM 
(EST), and John W. Vandercook, 


10 PM (EST), both are heard over 
the coast-to-coast network of the 
American Broadcasting Co. 

. Vandercook, on his last show of 
1955, recalled that he had made 
600 broadcasts under the sponsor- 
ship of a labor organization. That, 
he commented wryly, was “1.2 mil- 
lion written and spoken words.” 

“For anything that has been right 
with those words or wrong with 


Newhouse Adds 
To Broadcast, 
Paper Empire 


Birmingham, Ala. — Samuel I. 
Newhouse, ‘publisher of a string of 
dailies, has purchased the Birming- 
ham News, Alabama’s largest paper, 
and the Huntsville Times, only 
daily in that city. He also acquired 
WABT, a television station in Birm- 
ingham, and three radio stations, 
WAPI, WAFM and WHBS in the 
two cities. . 

_ The price, $18.7 million, is be- 
lieved to be a record in the publish- 
ing-broadcast field. 

The Newhouse empire sprawls 
from coast to coast with circulation 
among its components estimated as 


new Alabama acquisitions, the 
Newhouse interests own the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, Jersey City 
Journal, Newark Star-Ledger, Har- 
risburg Evening News, Harrisburg 
Patriot, Portland Oregonian, Long 
Island Press, Long Island Star-Jour- 
nal, Staten Island Advance, Syra- 
cuse Herald-Journal and Syracuse 
Post-Standard. 


them, I am happy to say that I 
alone am responsible,” Vandercook 
observed. 


Curled Sponsor’s Hair 

“The American Broadcasting Co. 
has a sturdy belief that freedom of 
speech and expression is an Amer- 
ican right that should not just be 
talked about. It should be prac- 
ticed. 

“The sponsors of this program 
have exactly the same conviction.” 

Vandercook noted that “on more 
than a few occasions I have ex- 
pressed opinions which must have 
practically curled the hair of the 
sponsors. But on no single occa- 
sion has there been the slightest 
censorship of any broadcast I have 
given, either before, during or after. 
That I think is an impressive fact.” 

Morgan, in hjs first broadcast at 
his new time, noted that he was not 

“a voice of labor.” 

“Labor speaks with many voices 
and it would be misleading and 
presumptuous in the extreme to 
pretend to become its ‘spokes- 
man,’ ” Morgan observed. 


Freedom and Responsibility 
Morgan noted that in the con- 


tracts between himself, ABC and 
the AFL-CIO there is “nothing im- 


plied or in print, fine or otherwise, 
about what is to be reported or 
what is not to be reported, what is 
to be commented on or what is not 
to be commented on, or how.” 

That, Morgan said, “leaves a 
broadcaster a range of freedom that 
includes the opportunity to make 
his own mistaKe$ and I approach 
this responsibility with—I hope— 
humility. 

“The basic objective is to in- 
form, to get at the facts but equally 
to get at their meaning. This is a 
large order at any time. It is going 
to be a particularly challenging as- 
signment in 1956 which brings us 
not only the strain of a presidential 
election but the strain and caprice 
of the feminine campaigns licensed 
by Leap Year.” 

Both commentators also took the 
opportunity of paying tribute te 
each other. Vandercook advised his 
audience that he could give them 
“no better advice than to urge you 
to listen” to Morgan. : 

Morgan said that Vandercook 
had “raised and Harvested a valu 
able crop of thoughtful and pro- 
vocative comment” and hoped “a 
little wistfully perhaps, that my at- 
tempts at.tilling the soil will be half 
as trenchant as his.” 
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ITS YouR: 
WASHINGTON 
Willard @ “shelton 


ONCE IN A WHILE, in the routine of covering pete hear- 
ings, the observer hears a witness who makes him realize that the deeper 
problems of America are human problems, that there may be something 
far beyond narrow self-interest or group interest when a-citizen sits with 
distinguished senators to discuss pending legislation. 

Such a situation occurred when Mrs. Min Lurye Matheson, district 
manager of the Ladies’ Garment Workers in the Wyoming Valley of 


Pennsylvania, testified before the Douglas Senate subcommittee on 
distressed areas. 


The subcommittee was peteldatis a bill sponsored by Sen. Douglas 
(D-Ill.) and seven other Democrats to establish a Depressed Areas 
Administration in the federal government, with authority to lend up to 
$100 million for construction of industries in areas. where mines have 
petered out or companies have run away. 

Several senators and members of the House appeared to testify in 
behalf of the bill. Their statements were persuasive, their- marshalling 
of statistics about unemployment and the number of people on relief in 
their areas were impressive. 

THEN MRS. MATHESON APPEARED—and it turned out that she 
was not there to ask for help for members of her own union, the women 
workers in more than 100 plants in her county, the 20,000 members of 
the Garment Workers who are _ Serviced by the Wilkes-Barre health 
center. = 


She talked to the senators about what was happening to the men of 


the worn-out anthracite areas, the husbands, brothers and sons of the 
women workers who, through their union, she represents. 


She pointed out that it was hard to retrain a veteran coal miner to 
run a delicate machine processing fragile materials—although some coal 
miners have tried a training course and a few of them have learned how 
to operate the machines. 

“These men don’t want relief,” she said. “They don’t want govern- 
ment surplus foods. They don’t want their wives to go out and work in 
a factory while they themselves, despite their industrial ability and skill, 
are unemployed and do the housework, the shopping and tend to the 
children in a complete reversal of the normal pattern of family life. 

“Idle factories can stand for years and then be reconditioned and 
opened up,” she continued, “but human beings are different, the human 
spirit once destroyed can never be restored. 


“Every day, women members of our union call me and tell of a 
husband unemployed and beg, ‘Can you get a job for him? Anything 
that will make it possible for him to remain here and earn a living?’ 


“Women have sought employment in garment factories, becoming the 


breadwinners, while in the homes men ready and able to work eat their 
hearts out in idleness and futility: They go away to find jobs and that 
means a broken home. Or they suffer the frustrations, the terrible 
deterioration, the corroding effects on their self-confidence which long 
years of joblessness mean.” 

MRS. MATHESON THINKS the women she represents are pretty 
well paid. They have their union, there is an actual shortage of women 


workers, they earn perhaps $100 a week. She was not before the sub-. 


committee to ask anything for them—except for the simple provisions of 
the Douglas bill that might help restore a community, give jobs and new 
hope to men who will never be dues-paying members of the Garment 
Workers. 

Mrs. Matheson’s association with the ILGWU is a family one. 
Six years ago her brothtr, an organizer, was stabbed to death in a 
New York West 35th St. telephone booth in the midst of an organ- 
izing drive. The man accused of the murder, Benedicto Macri, was 
acquitted—and has totally disappeared. 


The Douglas bill is a moderate approach to the needs of depressed 
areas. In addition to authorizing loans to communities for new indus- 
tries, it would lengthen unemployment compensation periods for workers 
in retraining programs. It would offer research facilities, technical infor- 
mation and tax relief to assist towns where there are cast-off workers. 

This seems about the least the federal government could do to aid 
dozens of communities where as many as one-sixth of the skilled workers 
are on relief, where some veterans of World War II have never had 
decent jobs. The guess here is that Mrs. Matheson’s testimony was the 
kind that might propel the bill through Congress, where previously we 
have had sympathetic words. . 


MERGER COMES TO THE LABOR PRESS: Something has been 
added—sometimes AFL, other times CIO—to the mastheads of 
Labor newspapers all around the er 


‘congress has been in ses- 


Morgan Says: 


We’re in Danger of LosingCold War. 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 


casts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commentator, . 


sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mr. Morgan 
over the ABC network Monday through Friday at 
7 p. m., EST.) 


‘HE warning signals are multiplying that we are 
in danger of losing the cold war. The dispatches 
from responsible correspondents abroad reflect it. 


The comments from other observers toming back ° 


from the troubled reaches of Africa and Asia reflect 
it. -The admonitions of some of our best friends are 
full of it. Inwardly, officials of the Eisenhower 
administration itself are disturbed about it. Out- 
wardly, the government is belatedly bestirring itself 
to take some public notice of it but in an atmosphere 
of lingering lassitude that 
too many people are tak- 
ing to mean, in a kind of 
complacent confusion, that 
it doesn’t really matter 
how things are in Glocka- 
mora or anywhere’ else. 
We don’t have to dig 
any deeper than every day 
news for a classic example 
of how Washington is 
chasing its tail on this mat- 
ter. One story says that 
the Eisenhower adminis- 
' ‘tration is “planning to ask 
Congress for authority to commit the United States 
to a 10-year program of economic aid to friendly 
nations”—obviously with the motive of building up 


Morgan 


their economic and political health and strength, and . 


simultaneously side-tracking the blandishments of 
the Russians who are trying so hard now to beat us 
at our Own game: 
director of our International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, John B. Hollister, as saying the Russian 
foreign aid program contains a lot of “hot air.” 
Hot air or not, this new Kremlin offensive 
threatens to do more than singe.the eyebrows of our 
influence where it needs to count most. Hollister 
is undoubtedly right, that there are more ruffles than 
rubles to these Communist proffers, but what we 
think about them is not important. What is im- 
portant is what the Asians and the Africans and 


But another story quotes the 


the other prospects on Salesman Kruschev’s list 
think about them, and the disturbing evidence so 
far is that a lot of them are inclined to take the 
Russians at their word. 


. kkk 
ND where does that leave us?. That Teaves us 
with the public and the Congress largely un-' 
prepared to understand the need for a continued 
long-range foreign aid program at precisely the time 
some of our most thoughtful planners feel the need 
is greatest in terms of carefully selected and devel- 
oped projects, if not in terms of money. 
Nobody would argue that money itself, indis- 
criminately dispensed in panicked competition with 
Moscow, is the answer. Nor would any fair-minded 
observer deny that some of the money already spent 
has been wasted. In the 10 years ending last June we 
put out more than $51 billion in grants and loans 
to other countries, Even compared to your post- 
Christmas bills that’s an awful lot of money. With 
such a bankroll, how come we haven't already won 
the cold war? And if we’re in danger now of losing 
it, what’s the sense of shelling out an even bigger 
kitty? The point is that this sum, dear as it is, 
represents an expense account on a specific job that 
we achieved: helping to put our western allies back 


oa 


’ on their feet after a savage shooting war and, more 


than incidentally, staving off a little cataclysm called 
a nuclear war. 


' But our biggest trouble now seems to be in real- 
izing that we have entered an entirely new phase of 
the postwar era and we must adjust to the reality 
of “competitive coexistence,” of actually compet- 
ing with the Communists on the nominally neutral, 
but strange and sometimes hostile, grounds of Asia 
and Africa. This is going to require, as Walter 
Lippmann suggests, a reexamination of our whole 
policy of military alliances, not with a-view to junk- 
ing them, but of putting them in perspective with 
the need for economic aid in countries which think 
our military pacts merely prove our hostility. 


This reassessment is what the administration has 
not yet brought itself to do. It is an agonizing case 
of non-reappraisal. This unresolved conflict explains 
in part the weird inconsistencies of the administra- 
tion’s approach to foreign aid. Explains but does 
not excuse. ' 


Vandercook Says: 


Khruschev, Bulganin Blabber Boys 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 
casts of John W. Vandercook, ABC commentator, 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mr. Vander- 
cook over the ABC network Monday through Friday 
at 10 p. m., EST.) 


OSEF STALIN used to keep his mouth shut. His 

successors on the throne of Soviet power— 

Khruschev and Bulganin—have fallen in love with 
the sound of their own yoices. 

The grey, cruel old dictator from the Georgian 
mountains deliberately chose to make himself and 
his country enigmas. The uneasy world beyond the 
Iron Curtain continually had to guess at the direc- 
tions and the purposes of Russian policy. 

The two roly-poly 
Russian rulers seem to _ 
say everything that’s 
on their not-particularly- 
well-equipped minds. 
And we're still guess- 
ing. 

For the past week, what 
passes for Soviet Russia’s 


sion in Moscow. It is 
called the Supreme Soviet 
and its 1,400 members Pak: 

come from every corner Vandercook 

of the vast Russian empire 

of many tongues and many subject races. 

The fact that the Russian rulers have felt it is 
necessary to preserve the hollow form, at least, of a 
parliamentary democracy is a kind of compliment to 
the kind of society the Communists tacitly seem 
to be admitting is superior to their own. 

Having gathered, the members of the Supreme 
Soviet have to be entertained. They are not per- 
mitted, of course, to debate any question of either 
foreign or domestic policy. The most that is allowed 
the USSR’s legislative dummies is to make specific 
criticisms of details of the Soviet administration, or 
of technical failures. But they can listen. 

kk * 
HEY listened recently to as generous an earful 
of arrogance, complaint, and heavy-handed be- 
laboring of the western powers in general and of the 
United States in particular as even the intemperate 
Nikita Khruschev has ever spewed. 
The chief of the Russian Communist party spoke 


for two hours.- Khruschev was particularly het up 
over a Christmas message credited to President 
Eisenhower. That message was broadcast by the 
transmitters of Radio Free Europe in a variety of 
languages, beamed toward the Eastern European 
satellite countries. 

That more og less routine broadcast greeting went 
like this: “During the Christmas season, I want you 
to know that the American-people recognize the 
trials under which you are suffering; join you in 
your concern for the restoration of individual free- 
doms and political liberty; and share your faith that 
right in the end will prevail to bring you once again 
among the free nations of the world.” 

Those words put Khruschev in a towering rage, 
“To pray for a change in the People’s Democracies,” 
he shouted at the 1,400 non-legislating Communist 
legislators, “is a crude interference in the internal 
affairs of those countries and leads only to inciting 
passions and the arms race.” 

x«*k* 
HRUSCHEV drew breath long enough to say 
that he criticized President Eisenhower un- 
willingly because he has respect for him, but that 
Christmas message, the Red boss insisted, was “quite 
incompatible with the spirit of Geneva.” 

“Some politicians,” Khruschev cried, “have a 
strange idea of the Geneva spirit. They want us to 
disarm our army and also disarm morally and poli- 
tically. Such conditions are unacceptable to us.” 

The. violence with. which that whale. of the red 
seas rose to the bait is astonishingly revealing. 

By his tirade, the Communist party boss simply 
-advertises his complete agreement that “individual . 
freedoms and political liberty” do not exist under 
the Red flag. 

It’s downright comic that Khruschev admits that 
a hope that “right, in the end, will prevail” is 
synonomous with, as he himself puts it, a prayer 


“for a hang of regime in the Peoples’ Democ- 
racies.” 


That is to say that right will not prevail in the 
satellite states, and they cannot be counted among 
the free nations of the world until the present Com- 
munist regimes have been “changed.” 

One cannot help but feel that a clever man would 
just have,let it go. If Marxism hadn’t killed Russia’s 
native gift for laughter, the blunder might blow 
Khruschev from ‘power on a gale of it. 
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How To Buy: 


Appliance Discounts ‘Legalized’ 


By Sidney Margolius 


HE action of one of the largest manufacturers in 
reducing list prices 10 to 30 percent on many 
household appliances right after New Year’s Day, 
means moderate-income families in 1956 will be 
able to buy labor-saving home equipment at lower 
prices. 2 
The cut, which trade experts believe competitive 
manufacturers will have to follow, actually is an 
admission that the difference between manufacturing 
cost and retail list prices on such appliances has 
long been unnecessarily high. In effect, the un-. 
expected reduction of list prices recognizes and 
legalizes the discounts at which many stores have 
been selling such appliances. . 
This is the first time a big manufacturer has ‘dared 
- to disturb the long-sacred markups of retailers and 
_ wholesale distributors, as well as compelling manu- 
facturers to do some price-cutting. Traditionally the 
retailer gets 36-40 percent of the list price of ap- 
pliancts, and the wholesale jobber another 15-20 
percent. Thus, if a vacuum cleaner has a retail list 
price of $70, the retailer’s and jobber’s margins 
actually take about $38, while the entire manufac- 
turing cost, even including manufacturer’s profits and 
advertising expense, is only $32. 

Appliances aren’t expensive because they really 
cost a lot to manufacture but because they pass 
through an expensive distribution system to get 
from factory to consumer. : , 


- The company that has announced the price cuts, 
General Electric, actually has been one of the few 
manufacturers to take strong, continuing legal action 
to keep retailers from cutting the artificially high list 
prices on small appliances. Now it is really admit- 
ting, as a representative told this writer, that discount 
houses and other low-cost retailers have developed 
sound methods of mass-retailing appliances at re- 
duced prices, and that higher-cost retailers will have 
to adopt similarly efficient retailing methods so 
prices can be lowered. ' 

To achieve the price cuts without reducing quality, 
the manufacturer who sprang this bombshell is 
cutting its own margin as well as that of retailers 


+ 


and jobbers. Retailers’ margins have been lowered 
from a typical 37 percent on these goods to about 
32.5, and jobbers’, from about 15 to about 13. 


} a a ae 

ROM the public’s point of view, the price cuts 

are beneficial not only because they will enable 

more people to enjoy labor-saving appliances at 
lower prices, but because they. will help increase 
employnient both in the manufacturing and selling 
ends of the appliance industry. A representative of 
the manufacturer confided to this writer that the 
company realized, even while it has been fighting 
discounters and other low-cost retailers, that actually 
many moderate-income families would not have been 
able to buy these goods if not for such mass-volume 
price-reduction methods of doing business. The 
-spur to employment is particularly beneficial in a 
year when many trade experts expect sales of ap- 
pliances may slacken off after the boom buying of 
the past two years. 

Actually the price reductions will not stop further 
unofficial price ‘cuts or discounts by retailers, as 
there is still a wide margin of profit for retailers 
‘and jobbers even in the new shorter markups 
allowed by this manufacturer. Since servicing of 
appliances is usually done by the manufacturer or 
jobber, the retailer has little other function than 
simply to hand the package over the counter. 


So prices can be cyt sharply from today’s high 
levels, to the benefit of production and retail work- 
ers, of families who want new cleaners, mixers, 
steam irons and other aids, and of retailers too. 
The dealers may have to work a little harder han- 
dling over 10 vacuum cleaners a day instead of being 
content with making their expenses just selling five. 
But at least they now can be more certain folks will 
be able to buy. ape 

But as the buyer, make certain some dealers don’t 
try to take the price cut away from you by charging 
inflated credit, delivery or “handling” fees, as is 
currently a new trend in the appliance industry, and 
keep cxmparison-shopping for the. best value, because 
competition for your business is getting keen. 

(Copyright 1955 by Sidney Margolius.) 


Survey Proves Medics Set Fees 
On Income Level of Patient and Area 


New York—Some of the murk® 


that has always made a mystery of 
how much doctors charge for their 
services — and why — has been 
cleared away by more than a year 
of painful research by Redbook 
Magazine. 

The results are published in the 
January issue of the magazine. The 
rift in the clouds of secrecy is small, 
but it is large enough to admit a 
little light to an area where it is 
badly needed. 

Info Hard to Get 

“The information,” the article 
asserts in what appears to be a 
masterpiece of understatement, 
“was extremely difficult to get.... 

“There is no claim that the fig- 


ures are the last authoritative word 
on medical fees all over the coun- 
try. But they certainly are the 
first.” y 

What Redbook did was to deter- 
mine the standard fees physicians 
in 11 large cities demand of their 


4 


customers, or patients, for house 
calls, office calls and 10 types of 
surgery. The charges in each case 
are for simple, uncomplicated cases, 
and apply to persons in the $5,000 
to $6000 per year income bracket. 
‘Cities picked for the study were 
New Haven, Conn.; Albany-Troy, 
N. Y.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Kansas 
City, Kans.; Norfolk, Va.; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; San Antonio, Tex.; Den- 
ver, Colo.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Portland, Ore., and Stockton, Calif. 
Offhand, the tabulations in- 
dicate that it costs least to be ill 
in New Hayen and costs most in 
San Antonio. 


An office call in New Haven is 
$4 or $5, a house call $5 to $7. 
In San Antonio the office call is the 
same, the house call from $6 to $10. 

In the 10 common operations, 
the average New Haven fee is 
smaller in every case—by as little 
as $25 for surgical removal of 
hemorrhoids or the repair of a her- 
nia (one side) to as much as $75 
in case of delivery of a baby by 


caesarean section or correction of 
one crossed eye. 

The New Haven fees range from 
$40 for removal of tonsils and 
adenoids to $125 for a caesarean 
delivery, correction of one crossed 
eye, repair of hernia or appen- 
dectomy. In San Antonio, they go 
from $75 for the tonsils and ade- 
noids job and treatment following 


miscarriage to $200 for caesarean |- 


delivery and the crossed eye opera- 
tion. 

If a family in New Haven was 
unfortunate enough to require each 
of the 10 surgical attentions, the 
fees would total $850. In San 
Antonio, the same treatments would 
cost $1,280. 

In trying to determine what the 
doctors use in setting their fees, 
Redbook came up with four crite- 
rions which seem, on close exam- 
ination, to be less. significant than 
they appear. 

They are the income level of the 
area, the patient’s income, the size 
of the city and the doctor’s training 


and skill. 
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UNION GIVES STRENGTH to Adrienne Athos, Manhattan, grand 
marshal of the 1956 appeal of the National Foundation for Infantile 


Paralysis, as she looks on happily while Louis Nelson (right), vice 
president of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union and 
manager-secretary of Local 155 of the Knitgood Workers’ Union, 
receives a Certificate of Appreciation from Bob Weinberg (left), 
March of Dimes director of services for organized labor in the New 


York area. 


Labor to Mark Jan. 20 


As March of Dimes Day 


Millions of organized American workers will mark Jan. 20 a 
Organized Labor’s Day for the March of Dimes. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany pledged the support of affiliated 


unions to the unceasing fight against ® 


polio in a message to all members 
of the organization. 

“We are glad,” Meany said, “to 
help the March of Dimes and feel 
certain that you will give substan- 
tially to this fine humanitarian 
cause.” ; 

He asserted that “while there is 
tremendous jubilation over the de- 
velopment of the Salk vaccine, 
polio is not conquered yet.” He 
called attention to the fact that 
many thousands of polio victims 
were afflicted with the disease be- 
fore the vaccine became available 
and that “prolonged, expensive care 
for them must continue.” 


Require More Funds 

Meany stressed the need to sup- 
port research efforts to perfect the 
vaccine as well, as to finance the 
continued care of polio patients, 
now numbering close to 68,000. 

“These responsibilities,” the 
AFL-CIO head continued, “require 
substantial funds.” é 


American workers have a 
heavy stake in the fight against 
the disabling and tremendously 
costly disease. Men and women 
whose resources are limited by 
their weekly paychecks realize 
that their aid to the March of 
Dimes is the very best protection 
their families can get. 


Of special interest to worken 
and their families is the fact that 
the 3,100 chapters of the March of 
Dimes see to it that the expense of 
polio is met wherever needed. Pay 
ments for medical care are outright 
gifts, not loans. If the patient's 
family can help either by way of 
polio insurance or hospital insur 
ance coverage, it is of course ex 
pected to do so. But polio is mair 
ly regarded by the March of Dimes 
as a national, not a private, tragedy, 


Labor has been in the. van 
guard of the polio fight for the 
past 18 years. The wholehearted 
support of unions has made pos 
sible a program of direct service 
to members of organized labor 
and their families. The proc- 
lamation of a special day of pub- 
lic recognition is evidence of this 
two-way cooperation. 


In the polio epidemic whic 
struck Massachusetts during the 
past summer, from 30 to 40 per 
cent of the cases reported in the 
state had a labor connection. 

Wage earners were equally hard 
hit in heavy polio attacks in Wit 
sonsin, Nevada and other states 
During the epidemic in Massache 
setts the March of Dimes rushed 
in 204 iron lungs from all parts of 
the country. 


—A Serial Story 


—By Bill Perkins 
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WELL, NOW--- WHERE WERE WE? OH, YES! 
Q@NCE UPON A TIME,'WAY BACK IN 1955, 
IN-A BEAUTIFUL CASTLE (CALLED THE 
GOTROX MANUFACTURING COMPANY) 
THERE TOILED A BEAUTIFUL “PRINCESS* 
NAMED ALICE--(JONES,THAT IS!) 


Va 


od i 
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2 ***ALSO TOILING THERE WAS A 
+ TITLED YOUNG STALWART NAMED 
GUS---(HIS TITLE ? SHOP STEWARD) 

WHO LIKED ALICE --- 


% 


---AND THEN THERE WAS “KING’ GOTROX, 
MASTER OF ALL HE SURVEYED--- 
(EXCEPT THE UNION, THANK GOODNESS!) 


--- AND PRESSBOOK HAGGLER, 
ADYISOR(?) TO THE “KING™-- 

A ONE-TRACK ANTI-LABOR 
NEWSPAPER COLUMNIST---AND 
THERE WILL. BE OTHERS BYE 
AND BYE---WATCH FOR THEM! 
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“Hollywood Observer. 


By Paul Patrick 


OLLYWOOD—The Hollywood Observer will be a weekly column 
of motion picture news and views of the fascinating phenomenon 
called Hollywood. 

It will not be a column about organized labor as such. It will seek to 
keep you-entertained and informed of significant developments in the 

oduction of motion pictures, to bring you occasional human interest 
items about the unknown men and women behind the cameras who con- 
tribute so much to the success of pictures, as well as news of the stars 
whose names ‘are household words around the globe. 

Once in a while we may carry a torch for some particular picture— 
or we may. wield a scalpel on some scandal-mongering gossip. 

While this is not a column of labor news, it should be made clear to 
our readers right now that Hollywood is a union town. From the 
highest-paid stars and directors and, writers through the scale of myriad 
skills and talents in the studio working force—butcher, baker, candlestick 
maker, script clerk, janitor, prop man, extra player—all are organized, 
the great majority of them in the AFL-CIO. Even the working pro- 
ducers, as distinguished from executive producers, have their own guild, 
unaffiliated. 


* * * 


are working overtime in Hollywood land, for smiling “King” 
Oscar is coming to town. Yes, this is the opening of Oscar fever season. 


Achievement Awards. Oscars take the shape of gold statuettes, are pre- 
sented by the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. Winners 
are Chosen by secret vote of the men and women actively engaged in the 
business of picture making and for this reason, Oscar is prized far above 
any other motion picture award or poll for it’s an accolade by one’s fel- 
low workers for a job well done. 

Initial ballots are mailed in January to determine nominations in the 
various categories such as best picture, best performance by an actor, 
by an actress, etc., as well as many awards for the technicians in such 
fields as photography, editing, music, designing, sound recording and art 
—craftsmanship which contributes so much to a motion picture master- 
piece. All films nominated are run several times at the Academy Theater 
here in a series of showings for the voters, the great, the near-great and 
the average studio employes. Final balloting is in March when the official 
awards ceremony is held. 

* * * 


T’S not in the cards for your Hollywood Observer to take sides in 

this endemic fever called““Oscaritis” that can influence the livelihood 
of severss nonered thousand motion picture theater workers throughout 
the U. S., for an Academy Award 
brings more people to the box office. 


But here, without favoritism and 
not in any order of preference, are 
some of the pictures and personali- 
ties expected to be in contention in 
this year’s Oscar derby—the nomi- 
nated entries for which will soon be 
published and broadcast throughout 
the world: 

Pictures — Marty, Mr. Roberts, 
Yili Cry Tomorrow, Picnic, Love Is 
# Many Splendored Thing, Love 
Me or Leave Me. 

Actress—Anna.Magnani in “Rose 
Tattoo,” Susan Hayward in “I'll 
Cry Tomorrow,” Betsy Blair in 
“Marty.” 

Actor — James Cagney in “Mr. 
Roberts” and “Love Me or Leave 
Me,” Ernest Borgnine in “Marty,” 
William Holden in “Picnic.” 


_ Anna Magnani 


UPPLIES of headache powder are running low and the publicity boys : 


The more formal name of this annual Oscar derby is the Academy. 


—— il 


Civil Rights 
Fight Traced 
In New Book 


Boston—What has been happen- 
ing to interracial relations in the 
U. S. since the end of the Civil War 
is graphically and concisely re- 
counted in a newly published Citi- 
zen’s Guide to Desegregation which 
union members interested in one of 
the great domestic problems of our 
times should find helpful. 


It was written by Herbert Hill, 
labor secretary of the National As- 
#| sociation for the Advancement of 
‘| Colored People,*and Jack Green- 
berg, assistant special counsel of the 
NAACP Legal Defense and Edu- 
cational Fund. 


It stresses the background and 
meaning of the Supreme Court’s 
school segregation decision, de- 
scribes actions taken by the former 
AFL and CIO, their affiliated un- 
ions and state organizations to win 
civil rights for Negroes, and spells 
out the role of the NAACP. 


Local Level Important 

“It is warm in its praise of the 
President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights, set up by former President 
Truman, on which labor was rep- 
resented by AFL-CIO Vice Presi- 
dent James B. Carey and Boris 
Shiskin, assistant to AFL-CIO Pres- 


THE LADIES’ AUXILIARY of United Auto Workers’ Local 209, | ident George Meany. 


in Milwaukee, presented this wheelchair to disabled veterans at the 


Also described are the White 


Army hospital in Wood, Wis. Presenting the check’to J. M. Street,| Citizens Councils springing up in 
assistant chairman of special services at Wood hospital, are auxiliary | the South, out of which recently 
officers Alice Meller and Betty Somodi. Patient trying out the new| grew the pro-segregation Federa- 


chair is George Meyers. 


tion for Constitutional Government. 


Labor Told ‘Speak Out 


For Community Good’ 


the work to be done if discrimina- 
tion is to be wiped out, civil rights 
made available for all and segrega- 
tion ended is up to local communi- 
ties. Representative community 


Ithaca, N. Y.—American labor still does not have a voice in the| groups, they say, should take action 


community proportionate to its size and strength and needs to speak 


“to influence public opinion and 


out, not only for the good of its members but for the good of the mobilize support’ for integration, 


community. 

This is the conclusion of Prof. 
Alice H. Cook in her new booklet, 
“Labor’s Role in Community Af- 
fairs.” 

Mrs. Cook’s handbook, published 
by the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, 
traces the steps locals and central 
union bodies can take to assume 
their rightful role in public affairs. 


Twofold Interest 


“Labor’s interest in community 
affairs,” she writes, “is twofold: to 


Making Ends Meet: 


How to Get Solo Meals Cheaply 


By Nancy Pratt 
OW can you eat alone economically? Most 
pensioners, widows, students, and unmarried 
persons can’t afford a fancy “bachelor” diet of steak, 
chops, and other costly solo menus. For such peo- 


ple who have to live alone and economize, meal 
planning presents special problems. 


The lone eater’s diet may suffer or his budget go 
askew because it’s difficult to buy low-cost foods in 
small amounts. There’s a tendency to concentrate 
on one-item meals and neglect the variety of foods 
needed for a balanced diet. 


Happily it’s now possible, for instance, to get both: 


greater variety and smaller portions in canned foods 


‘rating high in nourishment. Manufacturers now 


put up many foods in small cans, and even though 
the unit cost of these may be more expensive than 
the larger size, the small cans are more economical 
in the long run—and perhaps even a better buy than 
Many fresh products—because there’s no waste. 

In addition to canned meats and fish, there are 
now available many combination dishes such as 
spaghetti, welsh rarebit, chili, and beef stews in sizes 
small enough for one meal. For example, you may 
want to try a canned New England dinner of codfish 
cakes and a small-sized can of baked beans and 
brown bread. Canned tunafish makes an ideal one- 
person casserole when combined with a can of con- 
densed mushroom soup and potato chige or bread 
crumbs as a base. 


ON’T neglect the frozen food counter merely 
because the usual 10 or 12-ounce package is 

too large for one person. Packages of frozen fruits 
and vegetables simply can be cut in half while they’re 
still frozen and the remainder put in the freezing 
compartment of the refrigerator. The open end 
should be covered with aluminum foil. Even 
packaged frozen fish can be used one serving at a 
time by cutting off what’s needed before it’s defrosted. 
These foods will remain frozen three or four days 
in the freezing compartment of a modern refrigerator, 
so it’s not necessary to use them up immediately. 

Normally, buying in the large sizes is most eco- 
nomical. Some persons living alone make the mis- 
take of thinking they must buy everything in small 
sizes. However, as long as there’s ‘storage room, 
there’s no reason not to buy staples—such as soap, 
cereal, flour, sugar, and tea—in the large “economy” 
size. 

‘Recipe books are available to provide suggestions 
on menus for one person. It may be worthwhile to 
browse through them for new ideas. 


FTEN the amounts needed for solo recipes can’t 

be bought in an ordinary market. You can’t 
very well buy half a head of lettuce or part of a 
bunch of carrots, for example. For such items a 
person living alone may want to explore the idea of 
“teaming up” on “buying with another single pur- 
chaser. This works particularly well if two friends 
live near each other. Cooperative buying is most 


‘economical with roasts or other large cuts of meat. 


Another way to work roasts into menus is to choose 
them for “guest” dinners. 


and to commit the community to 

| put community resources at the| Observance of the law. 

service of union members and to| The book was published here by 

represent the economic and social | the Beacon Press. It has 185 pages 

interests of working people gen-| 0d sells for $1 a copy, with a dis- 

erally in community affairs.” count of 40 percent to union mem- 
Her observations and recom-| bers when “purchased in lots of 40 

mendations are based on a two-| OF more. 

year adult education project she} : 

headed for the ILR’s extension divi- 7 


sion in 1952-54. She is at present}|| Unromantic FTC 
teatiiisn Saleen’ andi. tek d . 
ac ing abdor union 1S Ory an Doesn t Believe 


administration at the ILR school. 
In All Fairies 


“The unions, as important com- 
munity organizations themselves, 

“Fairyfoot for Bunions” is 
not, to the unromantic Fed- 


representing a high proportion of 
eral Trade Commission, “a 


~ 


PRIVATE 


the working people, want increas- 
ingly to help make policy on public 
questions,” Prof. Cook reports. sensational advance in miracle 
She urges formation of a commu-| |, science,” as Cyrus and Myrtle 
nity activities committee inside local| | Swift, Chicago, its sellers, have 
unions with the tasks of knowing} | claimed in advertising. 
the community, directing a member It is made of a couple of 
education program, advising the|| products that have been well 
union on its fund raising policies} | known for years, rubber ad- 
and representing | the union with hesive base (98 percent) and 
community planning groups. benzocaine (2 percent), the 
In developing union policy on|| FTC claims, and it won't re- 
public affairs, Mrs. Cook says, the duce the size of a bunion so 
union committee should first look|| the sufferer can wear smaller 
at its national union policy to get|| —perhaps fairy-size — shoes. 
the framework within which its am: * 
local policy and activity can be de-| = ; 
veloped. After examining the local 8s 
problem, the next job is to combine 
established policy with its judgment 
of the local situation so that it can 
adopt a local policy for guidance. 
Then the union looks for other}. 
community organizations with a 
mutual interest in the problem. If 
there is none, the union takes the 
initiative in bringing together in- 
terested groups. 
Cites Case Histories 
To show what is being done and} _ 
what can be done, Mrs. Cook cites 
a number of case histories. One 
story tells how three Steelworkers’ te 
locals took part in a lake purifica- Guten 
tion project. Other interested citi- 260. ares. 
zens joined them in an attempt to} “The boss wants bo marry me 
restore healthful swimming and| but! think he's just trying to do 
fishing at a lake into which raw pes ot my pee 0 te eran and 
sewage was being dumped. 


{ 


The authors claim that much of | 
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Big Business Attempts 
To ‘Smear’ Labor Hit 


Milwaukee—Peter T. Schoemann, international president of the 
Plumbers and Steamfitters Union, told more than 300 Milwaukee 


civic leaders that attempts of big 


business spokesmen to smear the 


trade union movement with charge. ® 
- that “labor bosses” are dictating to 


members, are completely un- 
founded. 

“There are no labor bosses or 
labor dictators,” declared Schoe- 
mann, “our unions are proud of the 
democratic manner in which their 
officers are elected. It may be true 
that occasionally an undesirable is 
elected to office, but if the interna- 
tional union or the top AFL-CIO 
were to move in immediately de- 
manding his ouster, these same 
critics of ours would howl that we 
were ignoring every democratic 
process and again we would be ac- 
cused of ‘being dictators.” 


Smear All Labor 


Schoemann pointed out that 
every segment of society may have’ 
a bad apple now and then. “But 
when a banker,” he said, “goes 
astray, the whole banking profes- 
sion is not condemned. But, in 
unions, it is different. If just one 
union official does anything wrong, 
the press and big business gets into 
the act smearing all of labor.” 

The Plumber president spoke to 
the largest crowd in the history of 
the Milwaukee Eagles Luncheon 
Club. He spoke on the merger of 
the AFL-CIO and emphasized that 
the purpose of the unity move was 
not to create a third political party, 
but rather to {organize the unor- 
ganized.” 

He predicted ‘successful operation 
of the merger through intelligent 
discussion and understanding of the 
problems of the craft and industrial 
unions. 

Blasts Kohler Strike 

Schoemann spoke at some length 
on the Kohler strike in Sheboygan, 
Wis., where several thousand mem- 
bers of UAW Local 833 have been 
on strike for nearly two years. He 
spoke of how his _ predecessor, 
Martin P. Durkin, had tried to settle 
the strike before his death. The 
attempt was unsuccessful due to the 
refusal of the Kohler management 
to meet. 

Referring to a strike at Kohler 
some 20 years ago, he said, “It is 
hard to believe that in a couple of 
decades one employer could not sit 
down around a table and find a 
remedy. There has to be an answer 
to it. It is a challenge to the whole 
labor movement if one employer 
through arrogance can even refuse 
to submit the dispute to decision by 
an impartial arbiter.” 

Schoemann was president of the 
Milwaukee Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council before becom- 
ing Durkin’s assistant. Upon the 
latter’s death, Schoemann was 
elected president of the international 
union. 


LaborMourns 
Tiffin Death 


The deep grief of the AFL-CIO 
at the death of Gen. Sec. Arthur 
Ernest (Jack) Tiffin of the British 
Transport & General Workers Un- 
ion was expressed by Pres. George 
Meany and Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler in a cable to Sir Vincent 
Tewson, general secretary of the 
British Trades Union Congress. 

“His contribution to the labor 
movement and his service to his 
fellow workers are well known by 
American unionists,” they said. “We 
share your grief at the great loss all 
free labor has suffered.” Tiffin, a 
former bus driver, was 58. He be- 
came chief administrative officer of 
his country’s largest unions, with 
1.3. million workers, about six 
months ago. 


Labor Drives 
To Aid Coast 
Flood Victims 


San Francisco—Organized labor 
on the flood-stricken Pacific Coast 
has swung into action on an emer- 
gency basis to help relieve the. plight 
of thousands of victims of the un- 
precedented disaster. 

In California, an AFL-CIO Flood 
Relief Committee was organized by 
joint action of the state AFL and 
CIO bodies to raise-funds which 
the Red Cross will allocate to the 
homeless and destitute. ‘ 

In Oregon, an AFL-CIO Ad- 
visory Committee was set up to 
work with the Red Cross and help 
raise funds. ; 

Both groups, organized with the 
assistance of Arthur R. Hellender, 
western area director of the AFL- 
CIO Community Services Commit- 
tee, issued immediate appeals for 
funds for the flood victims. 

Executive Sec.-Treas. C. J. Hag- 
gerty of the State Federation of 
Labor is chairman of the California 
committee. Serving with him are 
Pres. Thomas L. Pitts of the state 
AFL group; Pres. Manuel Dias and 
Sec.-Treas. John Despol of the CIO 
California Industrial Union Coun- 
cil, and Hellender. 


Donations may be sent to ‘the 
committee at Room 810, 995 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco 10, Calif. 

Chairman of the Oregon labor 
advisory ‘group is Sec.-Treas. 
George Brown of the State In- 
dustrial Union Council. Executive 
Sec. J. T. Marr of the Oregon State 
Federation of Labor is secretary. 
The other members are the presi- 
dents of the state labor bodies, Jess 
Bell of the AFL and J. D. McDon- 
ald of the CIO. 

Gifts may be sent to the commit- 
tee at 506 Labor Temple, Portland 
1, Ore. 


POSITION IN ITALY 


A picture cutline in a recent is- 
sue of this publication erroneously 
referred to Harry Goldberg as AFL- 
CIO representative in Italy. Gold- 
berg is in fact the Free Trade Un- 
ion Committee’s representative in 
that country. 


° 


Emilia Torres. 


Aurea Elena Gonzalez, moderator and Garment Workers’ re 


Blankenhorn, 
Labor Pioneer, 
Dead at 71 


Col. Heber Blankenhorn, soldier, 
newspaperman, social pioneer and 
a. major contributor to the growth 
of the American labor movement, 
died here recently. He was 71. 

A veteran of both wars, he was 
secretary of the Interchurch World 
Federation committee which ‘in 


1919 investigated the steel strike | | 


and disclosed, for the first time, the 
use of professional strike breakers 
and labor spies in industrial rela- 
tions. : ; 

In 1933 he joined the National 
Labor Board, predecessor of the 
National Labor Relations Board, as 
a moderator and conciliator, and 
participated in an industrial survey 
whose findings were one of the fac- 
tors in formation of the.Steel Work- 


ers Organizing Committee, now the |’ 


Rede Gained Power in '55 


United Steelworkers. 

He wrote the Senate resolution 
which created the LaFollette Civil 
Liberties Committee. Later, as 
committee director, he headed its 
famous investigation which led to 
the virtual destruction of labor 
espionage. . , 

He also directed much of the in- 
vestigation of the Ford Motor Co.’s 
Service Dept. during the second 
NLRB case of the United Auto 
Workers against the company. 

Resigned from NLRB 

After World War II, during 
which he received the Legion of 
Merit award for his work in prop- 
aganda for the Office of Strategic 
Services, he joined the NLRB staff 
and was involved in the legislative 
activity preceding passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. After. its pass- 
age, he resigned in protest. 

’ A native of Orville, Ohio, Blank- 

enhorn was assistant editor of the 
New York Sun before World War 
I. In 1922 he became foreign 
correspondent for Labor, the 
weekly publication of the railway 
unions. 

Pres. Walter P. Reuther and Sec.- 
Treas. Emil Mazey of the UAW 
said in a statement that the news 
of “the death of our friend... 
distresses and saddens us beyond 
our capacity for adequate expres- 
sion of the loss we feel.” 

“UAW members are particularly 
indebted to Heber Blankenhorn for 
his brilliant direction of the investi- 
gation in the. second Ford NLRB 
case, which had an important bear- 
ing on the successful Ford organ- 
izing campaign in 1940-41, cul- 
minating in the negotiation of the 
first UAW-Ford contract in June 
1941.” 

Burial was im Arlington Ceme- 


tion,” he said. 


able. 


Michigan Blue Cross 
Attacked By Reuther 


Detroit—The Michigan Blue Cross has abandoned its leadership 
‘in program development and “seems content to act merely as a 
collection agency for the hospitals,” President Walter P. Reuther of 
the Auto Workers told the Michigan Insurance Commission. 

Reuther asked the commission to reject the hospitalization 
group’s request for a 23.1 percent rate increase. . 

“The plan has done little, if anything, to meet the basic cost 
problem by attempting to control the costs of prepaid hospitaliza- 


“It lias done even less toward improving its program by expand- 
ing benefits as a realistic way of overcoming some of the problems 
inherent in a program under which only limited services are avail- 


“If the plan continues to do nothing to bring incentives for real . 
economy into hospital operations, if its benefit structure continues 
to stagnate, and at the same time, if it passes on to consumers an 
endless succession of rate increases, necessitated in part by its failure 
to deal with essential problems, then this plan will fail to meet the 
needs of the people of Michigan on a prepaid, pre-budgeted basis.” 


Says Labor-Guided Council 


New York — The Communists 
gained in. 1955 and the free world 
lost largely because of the latter’s 
“default” and “wishful thinking,” 
the Council Against Communist 
Aggression said in.its annual review 
of the year’s developments. 

The council is composed of la- 
bor, religious and educational rep- 
resentatives. Its chairman is Pres- 
ident Marx Lewis of the Hatters. 
President Sal B. Hoffmann of the 
Upholsterers is a vice president. 

“The losses . . . were due not to 
the superiority of the Communists,” 
it said, “but mainly, if not exclusive- 
ly, to the continued failure to rec- 
ognize the fact that Communist ob- 
jectives remain unchanged, and to 
wishful thinking, which made the 
free world the victims of illusions 
it should have never entertained.” 

Specifically, the council ex- 
plained, the free world lost ground 
through the decline of NATO as a 
deterrent to Communist aggression 
in Europe; through Communist initi- 
ative, while the democracies merely 
“reacted,” in intensifying hatred of 
the West in the Middle East and 
Southern Asia, and through the loss 
of prestige by such actions as the 
package deal on admissions to the 
United Nations. 

Last year’s gains for the free 
world, according to the council, are 


the maintenance of U.S. economic |* 


superiority, of major importance in 
case of war; the continuation of our 
alliances with other free nations 
despite the strain on them exerted 


by the Reds, and the fact that “we 


are still ahead im Germany and 
Japan.” 

“In 1956,” it continued, “we 
must make sure our economic su- 
periority continues to prevail, our 


propaganda machinery is strength — 


ened, we employ realism in dealing 
with Communists, help backward 
nations economically, and refuse to 
assist colonial powers maintain 
their lordship over so-called back- 
ward peoples.” 


Scheele Asks 
Speed-Up In 
Polio Shots | 


Cooperation in using supplies of 
infantile paralysis vaccine as rapidly 
as possible has been .urged on 
parents, private physicians and pub- 
lic health officers by Surgeon Gen 
eral Leonard A. Scheele of the 
U. S. Public Health Service. 


“This is the ideal time for vac- 
cinations,” he said. “The safety 
and effectiveness of the vaccine are 
now well established. Injections 
should be given as soon as vaccine 
is available in local areas in order 
to assure protection to as many chik- 
dren as: possible before the next 
polio ‘season starts.” 

Scheele’s plea was made in con 
nection with publication of prelim- 
inary estimates of use of the vaccine 
under the voluntary control pro- 
gram received from 36 state and 
territorial health officers. 


TON 


PUERTO RICO GARMENT WORKERS sit on a TV panel with members of Congress in a round table discussion on the merits of 
joining a bona fide labor organization, in this case the International Ladies’ Garment Workers. On the panel were (left to: right): 
Congress members Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.), Edith Green (D-Oreg.) and James Roosevelt (D-Calif.): ILGWU representative Robert Gladnick: 
presentatives Regina Urdaneta, Carmen Barrozo, Leona Vanterpool and 
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isten to Ed Morgan’s Newscast 


Qn these Radio Stations in 1956 


(Following is a list of states,® 


ities, stations and Time Edward 


p, Morgan, 


ABC commentator, 


ponsored by the AFL-CIO, can be 


Way through Friday): 
STATION CITY 
ALABAMA 
WHMA—Anniston ......+. 
WAVD—Auburn....... eoee 
SGN—Birmingham ...... 
DIG—Dothan 
FOI—FIOTENCE. c.cce-ce2ses 
GAD—Gadsden ....cceee 
HBS—Huntsville ........ 
APX—Montgomery ...... 
ABB—Mobile ........ noe 


ARIZONA 
GPH—Flagstaff .. 
PHO—Phoenix 
TUC—Tucson ....ce0- re 


ARKANSAS 
FSA—Fort Smith ...... aes 
WFC—Hot Springs ....... 
RA—Little Rock . 
<BRS—Springdale ......... 
CALIFORNIA 
PpMC—Bakersfield 
RWTC—Barstow ...cccccce 
KYOR—Blythe ... 
REO—INGIO. os.6c ce +s00 
ABC—Los Angeles ....... 
KMOD—Modesto ...... er 
TIP—Porterville ......eee 
KBIF—Red Bluff ..... err 
1TO—San Bernardino ..... 
KFBK—Sacramento ....e.. 
GO—San Francisco ....... 
ey C= FTERS. 62s ccseee aw 


COLORADO 

KVOD—Denver .......» eee 

KGHF—Pueblo ........- 6 
CONNECTICUT 

WGT H—Hartford 


WNAB—Bridgeport .... 
WATR—Waterbury ......6.6 


eeeeeeeoe 


WELI—New Haven ..... 
WrOR—Torrington 


WMAL—Washington ...... 
FLORIDA 
WMFJ—Daytona Beach .... 


WPDQ—Jacksonville 
WQAM—Miamii ....c.eeeee 
WSUN—Tampa ...)....-+04 


GEORGIA 


WGST—Atlanta ...... ere 
WGiG—Brunswick ..... ‘ave 
WFRP—Savannah 


WLAQ—Rome ........6- eee 
IDAHO 
KGEM—Boise ........ er 
KIFl—Idaho Falls ..... nae 
ILLINOIS 
WLS—Chicago ........ eee 
WCFL—Chicago ....... ale 
WQUA—Moline .......... “< 
WIRL—Peoria ....c0ce Saas 
WROK—Rockford ....... is 
WCVS—Springfield ......0. 
INDIANA 
WITS—Bloomington ...... 
WJPS—Evansville .......0. 
WGL—Fort Wayne ....... . 
WFBM—Indianapolis ..... P 
WNDV—South Bend ...... 
IOWA 
KIOA—Des Moines ....... - 
WDBQ—Dubuque .......- re 
PEL RECTION: 6.000800 
WBUR—Burlington ....... 
KANSAS 
WREN—Topeka ......-e+- 
RFBI- Wichita .......00e08 
KENTUCKY 
WKCT—Bowling Green .... 
WLAP—Lexington ........ 
WKLO—Louisville ........ 
LOUISIANA 
WLCS—Baton Rouge ...... 
KANE—New Iberia ....... 
WSMB-——New Orleans ..... 
MAINE 
WLAM—Lewiston ....... ; 
WPOR-Portiand 4 os ..< so 0 
WRKD—Rockland ........ 
WTUL—Watemitie ‘2. ..00 
MARYLAND 
WFBR—Baltimore ........ 
MASSACHUSETTS 
WVDA—Boston ..... oak ate 
WSAR—Fall River ..... bee 
WBEC—Pittsfield ...... ane 


WSPR—Springfield ........ 


eeoeseesece 


® 


WGGG—Gainesville ....... _ 


card over the ABC network Mon- 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


*| WELM—Elmira 


WENE—Binghamton-Endicott 
WGVA—Geneva ..........- 
WABC—New York ........ 


*| WEAV—Plattsburg ........ 


WNBZ—Saranac Lake ...... 
WVET—Rochester ........ 
WHEN—Syracuse ......... 
WRUN—UUCR 600600005 ‘ 


NORTH CAROLINA 
WAYS—Charlotte ......... 
WTIK—Durham .......... 
WGBR—Goldsboro ........ 
WCOG—Greensboro ...... 
WKIX—Raleigh ...... 20000 
WFRC—Reidsville ........ 
WSAT—Salisbury ......... 


-| WAIR—Winston-Salem 


WLOS—Asheville ......... 
WHKP—Hendersonville .... 


NORTH DAKOTA 
KFGO—Fargo 


OHIO 
WAKR—Akron ........00% . 
WHBC—Canton .....ceces 
WSAI—Cincinnati ......... 
WyW—Cleveland .......0. 2 
WCOL—Columbus ........ 
WOHI—East Liverpool .... 
WMAN—Mansfield ........ 
WMRN—Marion .........- 
WIOL—-TOIGGO ..:ieccees js 


.| WBBW—Youngstown ...... 


WING—Dayton .......c0- n 


OKLAHOMA 
KAPA—Ada 


A RORC—Enid 4... scctsscece 


< .| KTMC—McAlester ........ 


7:15 


7:00 
7:30 
7:30 


KTOK—Oklahoma City .... 
MRMG—TUMA ....k os cscs i 


OREGON 
KASH—Eugene .......... ‘. 
KWRC—Pendleion ...,.... 
KEX—Portland ......+. athe 
KJUN—Redmond ........-. 
MOD <1 he TOBMER 6. cease 

PENNSYLVANIA 


7:00 WRTA—Altoona ........06 


+7.99 | WKWK—Wheeling 
7:00 | WISCONSIN 


eee eeeee 


7:00 | WISC—Madison 


| = , . 
=| BEE —Gaeen Bay ++ +++ Bei tion secretary, becoming president | -organized labor is well represented 


y. ; ; >|STATION CITY TIME 
Vandercook Statio WERC—FErie ...... cocccce 7:00 
ay Ss WHGB—Harrisburg ....... 7:00 
Listings Next Issue WLAN—Lancaster ....... - 7:00 
WMGW—Meadville ...... . | ag 
The list of ABC stations WFIL—Philadelphia ....... 7:00 
TIME carrying the AFL-CIO’s John WEEV—Reading ......... - 8:00 
W. Vandercook news broad- WJAS—Pittsburgh ........ ‘ 7:00 
6:00| | Cast will be printed in this TT ee eres sa 
6.00| | Space in the next issue of the Se TARE se 
6:00 news. WSBA~-YOrK 2.5 .s0002pees 7:30 
8.00 F RHODE ISLAND 
*6:00 re am ’ WEAN—Providence ...... o Hage 
ee bess SOUTH CAROLINA 
6.00 WAAB—Worcester ....... » 7:00; WHAN—Charleston ....... 7:00 | 
6: 00 MICHIGAN WCOS—Columbia ........ 7:00 
“| WXYZ—Detroit .......... Sis) Woe Srengoours «6.605 10:00 
WTAC—Flint ......e000ce 7:09 | WSSC-—Sumter ........... 7:00 nee ' 
*7:00 a * My \ i? . . 
70 bien ~anoage necro teens 7:00 saie a ee coal Cc. W. HUHNDOREF, research director for the International Asso~ 
6:00! WKL ep hae ........ he ae wae | ciation of Machinists, illustrates a point on the problems of auto- 
WKBZ—Muskegon ........ TAS eet oa rf aie _,,| mation to University of Wisconsin School for Workers Director 
#6:00 | WETH—Port Huron ....... 7:00 ms ia. ite by Robert Ozanne and Milwaukee Federated Trades Council Educa- 
ed ee Marie.... «+» WRIR--Knoxville ......... 7.09 | Hional Committee Chairman Charles Kuzdas. Huhndorff spoke on 
6:00 ee gy ee * +++"! WHBQ—Memphis ......... 6:00 | the coming “age of automation” at an educational institute sponsgred 
6:00 WELL—Battle Creek ..... 7 +++ | WSIX—_Nashvi $ Sa 
: ‘ Nashville ........0. -++-| by the university and the Trades Council in Milwaukee. 
MINNESOTA TEXAS 
e¢-09 | KXRA—Alexandria ..... -- *6:00| KFDA—Amarillo ..... 10: . . , 
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7:00 sions. Numerous resolutions and a 

Riss: membership drive will be discussed. 
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730|| Important Notice 


7:00 
700'|to Subscribers 


Individuals who had a sub- 
*6:00 scription to both the AFL 
7:00 News-Reporter and The CIO 


*6:00 News will receive only one 
Pern copy of the AFL-CIO News, 


and expiration dates will auto- 
matically be adjusted. 

6:30 If, however, you continue to 
8:00| | receive two copies please noti- 


Chicago—The seventh conven- 

tion of the American Federation of 
“*"| Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor will}: 
be held in the Hotel Morrison Feb. 
6:30; 13-15 with merger action with the 
National CIO Auxiliaries high on 


P. Kelsey of Salt 
8:15| Lake City will preside at the ses- 
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State, Local Labor Groups 
Driving For Early Merger 


Fired by the solidarity displayed 
at the first constitutional convention 
of the AFL-CIO in New York, 
AFL and CIO officials in the states 
and at the local levels are pushing 
for merger of their own organiza- 
tions, according to a Press Associ- 
ates Survey. 

They actually have until Decem- 
ber, 1957, to complete their unifica- 
tion, according to the AFL-CIO 
constitution, but few organizations 
are planning to wait that long. 

One week after the merger of the 
AFL and CIO in New York the 
first local amalgamation was an- 
nounced. This was the unification 
of the AFL and CIO in Danville, 
Ky. 

15-State Roundup 


Following is a roundup of ac- 
tivity in 15 states as AFL and CIO 
Official bodies push toward merger: 

CALIFORNIA—Merger of state 
AFL and CIO organizations in 
California was predicted for August 
by officials of both. C. J. Haggerty, 
secretary-treasurer of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, and John Despol, 
who holds a similar post with the 
State CIO Council, made the pre- 
diction. They expect to name a 
joint unity committee in February. 

CONNECTICUT — Procedures 
for merging the state AFL and CIO 
are now being formulated. On Jan. 
20 the state CIO will hold a three 
day convention in Hartford and one 
of the first items on the agenda will 
be the appointment of a unity slate 
to meet with an AFL slate already 
named. 

FLORIDA—Although no unity 
meetings have been held to date, 
President Frank G. Roche of the 
Florida State Federation of Labor 
reports that mast AFL and CIO 
Officials in the state believe the con- 
solidation will take place well with- 
in the two year limit. 

KANSAS—Officials of Kansas 
AFL and CIO organizations, in a 
joint announcement, say that 
merger will be completed by May 
12, 1956 during a two-day conven- 
tion at Hutchinson. Floyd Black, 


executive secretary of the State 
AFL, and H.-H. Yount, executive 
secretary of the Kansas CIO, are 
chairman and secretary of the unity 
committee. ‘ 

KENTUCKY — Unity commit- 
tees have been established but no 
meetings have been held. However, 
Sam Ezelle, secretary-treasurer of 
the state AFL, and William F. Bil- 
lingsley, secretary-treasurer of the 
state CIO, in a joint radio broad- 
cast, said they have talked in- 
formally and exchanged constitu- 
tions. “We don’t expect any dif- 
ficulties in Kentucky,” said Ezelle. 

MINNESOTA — With members 
of the AFL and CIO unity com- 
mittees already selected and await- 
ing the scheduling of a meeting, 
R. A. Olson, Federation president, 
and Rodney Jacobson, secretary- 
treasurer of the CIO Council, be- 
lieve merger should take place some 
time during 1956. 

MICHIGAN—AIl signs point to 
a merger of the AFL and CIO in 
Michigan in June. Both organ- 
izations are scheduling conventions 
at that time. Hopes are that a 
joint convention will follow, August 
Scholle, president of the Michigan 
CIO Council, said that a 20-man 
committee, 10 from each the AFL 
and CIO, will be established “as 
quickly as possible” to work out 
unity details. The first meeting of 
the committee is planned for mid- 
January. 

MISSOURI—AFL and CIO of- 
ficials in Missouri have declared 
that they hope to be the first state 
to complete unification. Proposals, 
worked out by the unity commit- 
tee, have been presented to the ex- 
ecutive bodies of both organiza- 
tions. 

NEW JERSEY—A ‘suggestion 
that merger negotiations begin Jan. 
16 or 17 has been made by State 
CIO Pres. Paul Krebs in a letter 
to Pres. Louis P. Marciante of the 
State Federation of Labor. Com- 
mittees from both groups have been 
named to the merger parleys. 


NEW YORK—Initial steps have 
been taken toward merger in New 


York. Thomas A. Murray, presi- 
dent of the State Federation of La- 
bor, and Louis Hollander, presi- 
dent of the State CIO Council, are 
in the process of naming slates for a 
unity committee to work out an 
“amicable understanding” between 
the two groups as the first step to-| 4 
ward merger. 

OREGON—Pres. J. D. McDon- 
ald and Executive Sec. J. T. Marr 
of the State Federation of Labor 
and Pres. Jess Bell and Sec. George 
Brown of the CIO Council have 
discussed merger and will prepare a 
constitution for the new group. A 
committee of seven from each or- 
ganization will aid in handling this 
matter and other issues in the initial 
stages. 

TENNESSEE — The executive 
bodies of the AFL and CIO met 
immediately after the national 
merger convention to work out de- 
tails for the merger in Tennessee. 
Plans are going forward to hold 
separate conventions in Nashville 
in late March or early April. These 
would be followed by the merger 
convention. 

TEXAS—The AFL and CIO in 
Texas are awaiting further instruc- 


CAPTAIN RICHARD McCUTCHEN “(inset), who answered 
$64,000 question, is an honorary member of Detroit’s Cooks’ Logg 
Union 234. It all came about when Dick was able to give the mem 
and recipes of a dinner served by King George VI of England to th 
President of France in 1939. Dick is eyeing Jean Caubet, presideg 
of the Detroit Local, and George Rounell as they prepared the sam 
menu for the Michigan Restaurant and Catering Association dinneg 
The union felt that Dick rated the membership for making t 
general public aware that there are more 
burger and a cup of coffee. 


things to eat than a hag 


tions from the AFL-CIO executive 
council meeting in Miami Beach set 
for February. Meanwhile, the com- 
mittees appointed by the two state 
groups are expected to begin their 
study of merger problems early in 
January. No predictions of the 
date of actual merger have been 
made. 

WASHINGTON—The AFL and 
CIO organizations in Washington 
hope to see merger of their state 
and local organizations by summer 
of 1956. Merger at the state level 
is the first goal, according to AFL- 
CIO Regional Director Chester C. 


Hatters to Invest Funds 
In Housing Projects 


New York—A “substantial part”® 
of the $7 million welfare and pen- 
sion fund reserves of the Hatters’ 
New York Joint Board will be in- 
vested in a cooperative housing 
project with a number of units re- 
served. for usion- iseaibersie---- 


[ 99-L-1 


Dusten. 


WISCONSIN — The Wisconsin 
State CIO, at its recent convention, 
confirmed the unity committee 
its executive board 
The state Federation had 
previously named its committee. 
However, no immediate meetings 


selected by 
earlier. 


are scheduled. 


The decision is in line with AFL- 


cent action in urging the New York 
Building & Construction Trades 
Council to use its $100 million wel- 
fare and retirement reserves to 
tackle the slum clearance problem 
and construct middle income hous- 
ing. 


Oilmen’s Dollar-Gushing Binge 
Brings Public Relations 


San Francisco— Money flowed 
like oil when delegates to the 35th 
convention of the American Petro- 
leum Institute hit this town in what 
the papers described as “the descent 
of 6,000 millionaires.” 

The hoopla stirred up the boys 
with the ten-gallon hats caused 
more raised eyebrows than the old 
Barbary Coast dives and there is a 
suspicion, especially among their 
apologists, that they may have gone 
too far. 

One of these, W. M. Jablonski, 
a senior editor of Petroleum Week, 


chided the San Francisco press for| 


its “irresponsible sensationalism” 


“T’hell with it. Here’s your tip.” 
Another item that interested the 
newsmen was the largest gathering 


but found time to murmur some-| e 
thing about “take it easy, fellows”| @ 


to those who read the McGraw-Hill 
publication devoted to the activi- 
ties of the new breed of tycoons 
from the southwest. 

Outsiders, Jablonski worried, 
might get the idea that the oil in- 
dustry “looked like a man pleading 
he was being pinched by rising 
costs while handing out $50 tips.” 
He cited some examples from the 
papers. 

$165 Bill, $165 Tip 

One of them dealt with the two 
Texas oil men who took a group 
to a fancy spot for lunch and 
fought for the honor of paying the 
$165 tab. It was settled, after loud 
debate, when one planked his $165 
on the check and gave the other 
$165 to the waiter, snarling: 


of private planes ever to touch 
down at International Airport. The 
poor kids, with only a couple of 
gushers to their name, landed in 
twin-engined Beechcraft. 

These comparative paupers got 
only disdain from the magnates who 
flew in with their luxurious DC-3’s, 
Convairs and other plushly con- 
verted commercial planes. 

All of the guests wanted suites at 
the best hotels in town and weren’t 
above fighting for them. All of 
this, Jablonski continued in dis- 
tress, might create the wrong im- 
pression in the public’s mind and 
distract attention from the business 
sessions of API where the million- 


Hangover 


aires were trying to achieve better 
understanding in Washington of 


oil’s problems. 


These problems include defense 
of the depletion allowance now un- 
der congressional fire as an unwar- 
ranted tax steal for a rich and 
greedy industry, and studies of drill- 
ing costs to show how producers 
are being pinched by rising costs 


and high risks. 


The API’s “earnest devotion” to 
the public interest also included ap- 


The site for the Hatters’ project 
has not been selected, but several 
are now under discussion with city 
and state officials. Work probably 
will start late in 1956. 


President Alex Rose of the Hat- 
ters described the board’s decision 
as a method of using the reserve 
fund “to serve the membership and 
the public as well by giving our 
workers the pensions they always 
have enjoyed in addition to provid- 
ing them with reasonably priced 
new apartments, and by giving the 
public a chance to profit by what 
our industry is doing.” 

Dwelling units not taken by un- 
ion members will be offered to the 
public. 

The Hatters will join several 
other New York area unions which 


CIO President George Meany’s re-| 


proval of a $3 million public rela- 
tions fund, not a little of which may 


a 


4 


go toward camouflaging the Harris 
natural gas bill to look like needed 
relief for poor downtrodden oil 
well owners instead of a raid on the 
consumer’s pocketbook. 


Too Lavish to Handle 

Jablonski thinks API conventions 
serve a vital function but rues the 
fact they have mushroomed into 
colossal affairs “too layish for most 
cities to handle in stride.” He sug- 
gested that future conventions be 
held only in New York or Chicago 
where presumably the antics of the 
members might pass almost un- 
noticed. 

Almost apologetically, Jablonski 
wants the API to know he isn’t 
criticizing the organization or its 
members because in his words 
“there’s nothing wrong with having 
fun at a convention or with enter- 


“4 


taining one’s friends.” 


800 Shipments 
Of Unfit Food 
Seized By FDA 


Eight hundred shipments of 
unfit food were seized by the 
Food & Drug Administration 


’. during 1955, and 3,966 tons 


of unfit or misbranded food 
was removed from the market, 
Commissioner George P. Lar- 
rick reported. 

Larrick said 89 percent of 
the seizures were based on filth 
and decomposition, and 7 per- 
cent on contamination. The 
volume was about the same as 
in 1954, when 814 shipments 
were seized and 3,934 .were 
removed from the market. 


have invested in housing project 
They include the Meat Cutte 
Clothing Workers, Electrical Work 
ers and the Ladies Garment Work 
ers, who recently dedicated a mulfi 
million dollar project. 


Oil Workers 
Fight ‘Order’ 
Of Texas Co, 


Port Arthur, Tex.—The Oi 
Chemical & Atomic Workers, le 
and international, sprang valiantl 
to the defense of free enterpfi 
when it came under attack hé 
by the Texas Co., one of the world 
largest oil producers. 


The company demanded that em 
ployes, members of OCAW Lo 
4-23, divest themselves of invest 
ments “in conflict with the interé 
of the Texas Co.” 


The prohibition applies to owné 
ship or a direct or indirect interé 
in “any oil or gas lease, oil or § 
production, oil or gas well, oil ¢ 
gas royalty, oil or gas prospeet 
mineral rights, fee lands acquire 
for mineral prospects or any ofhé 
interest, in general, owned for prof 
or gain, individually or through 
company, in any petroleum 
pany or activity,” which might co 
flict with the éemployer’s interés 

Chairman Ray Andrus of the i 
cal’s Texas Co. group promp 
notified the company that a stti 
will be called if anybody is fire 
for refusing to sell any investment 
he might have in the oil busines 
He estimated that about half 0 
the workers might be affected B 
the order, which also covers wi¥é 


and children. 
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